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A CLASSICAL APPROACH TO MATHEMATICAL LOGIC. 


By THomas GREENWOOD. 


Tue technical interest of mathematical logic is out of 
proportion with its likely use in every-day life, in formal debate 
and even in scientific research. For such practical purposes, 
an elementary but sound knowledge of traditional logic, the 
correct use of language, and the practice of scientific method, 
are quite sufficient and effective. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that symbolic logic adds considerably to the under- 
standing of the intricate details of the inferential processes, 
and of the various epistemological and logical problems 
connected with the science of thought. 

That the analysis of these processes and problems is far 
from being complete is obvious. The technical developments 
of mathematical logic are considered by most, if not all, 
logicians, as an illustration or a justification of the nominalist 
or positivistic principles which guided the efforts of the later 
pioneers of modern symbolic logic; while those who disagree 
with these principles are generally ready to belittle the 
importance of these efforts and of their technical results. The 
future of symbolic logic does not lie in its opposition to 
classical logic, but in its integration into the traditional body 
of logical theory. This can be worked out by dissociating it 
from its original metaphysical inspiration, and by justifying 
it as an extension of classical logic. 

This extension is made possible by stressing certain 
details of the standard forms of propositions and their opera- 
tional use. 

The Extension of Traditional Logic.——The categorical 
proposition, which is usually symbolized by S-is-P, is the 
simplest expression of a judgment. Hypothetical and disjunc- 
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tive propositions are really compound propositions, in so far 
as they are formed by means of simple categorical propositions 
having between themselves certain relations indicated by 
certain prepositions. The possibility of transforming these 
compound propositions the one into the other, as when a hypo- 
thetical is reduced to a disjunctive, indicates that there must 
be some general rules for justifying these reductions. In 
elementary logic, these transformations are explained by means 
of a direct analysis of the meaning of the propositional forms 
involved. It should be possible, however, to establish these 
rules formally in a way which would enhance their operational 
character. This is one of the main functions of symbolic logic. 

This operational character may be justified also in another 
way, by stressing certain distinctions already used in the 
elementary doctrine of propositions. It has been observed, for 
example, that a number of technical considerations apply to 
categorical propositions, especially when taken as parts of 
compound propositions, without any reference being made to 
their quality and quantity. This happens in particular in the 
analysis of an expression such as If A, then OC. On the other 
hand, there is a set of considerations about categorical propo- 
sitions, which refer more specifically to their quality and 
quantity ; as it happens with the doctrine of opposition applied 
to categoricals and hypotheticals as well. Again, another set 
of considerations refers more directly to the particular relation 
between S and P, when these terms are considered as classes, 
that is when their extension is more emphasized than their 
intension. And, finally, it must have been noticed that propo- 
sitions involving relations specifically, require some supple- 
mentary considerations in order to justify their treatment. 

These remarks show at once the possibility of considering 
any simple categorical proposition under four aspects. 

In the first place, the proposition S-is-P can be considered 
as a single whole, as a logical unit, without being split into its 
component elements. In this case, such propositions will be 
represented by the letters p, gq, y and so on. An expression 
such as If A, then C, will be read If p, then q; and, as it will 
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be shown later, special symbols will take the place of the 
prepositions used in such expressions, and of any relations 
postulated between them. 


Secondly, the proposition S-is-P can be interpreted as the 
simple attribution of a quality to a singular subject. In this 
case, we shall use the letters ¢, x, y to represent the qualities, 
and the letters z, y, z to represent the individual subjects. An 
expression such as ¢@ is called a propositional function; that 
is, a form which becomes a proposition when a definite value is 
substituted for the indefinite individual or variable represented 
by 2. Special symbols for quantifying the subject will be given 
later. 

Thirdly, the proposition S-is-P may be considered as 
expressing a relation of membership or inclusion between an 
individual or a class S and another class P. In order to 
indicate that a categorical proposition involves. class- 
relationships, we shall use the letters a, b, c for classes, , y, 2 
for individuals, and certain special symbols indicating the 
relations involved, such as the symbol ¢, representing the 
relation of inclusion. 


Finally, the proposition S-is-P may represent a specific 
relation between S and a term 7’ contained in the predicate P 
(which would be formed then by the combination of a relation 
FR and the term 7’). In this case, we shall use the letters R, S, T 
as symbols of relations, and the letters #, y, z as symbols of 
the terms related. Such expressions as wRy, #Sz stand for 
categorical propositions containing two terms linked up by a 
relation. : 

A simple categorical proposition can be represented, then, 
by one or more of four types of expressions such as p, or $@, or 
a b, or again xRy, which can be all reduced to the standard 
form S-is-P. This shows that the relation of inherence 
expressed by the form S-is-P is more fundamental than any of 
the other types of relations between the terms of a proposition. 
There has been, of course, a great deal of controversy about the 
interpretation of the copula is of a simple categorical propo- 
sition. The explanations just given, however, indicate that the 
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classical form S-is-P is not a particular aspect of a more 
general propositional form; but rather the very source and 
justification of the extension of logical technique in the four 
directions already mentioned. These developments constitute 
the object of the calculi of mathematical logic. 

These calculi have a common technique. Each one takes 
for granted a certain number of notions which are not defined, 
in order to avoid an infinite regression, and which are simple 
enough to be readily understood. Then certain operations and 
more complex notions are defined in terms of these primitive 
ideas. A set of propositions supplementing the use and 
meaning of the original notions and definitions is then estab- 
lished. And finally, a series of theorems is proved, in each 
calculus, by means of the given notions, definitions and postu- 
lates. So that each calculus develops synthetically, much after 
the manner of classical geometry. A careful study of these 
various calculi would show a parallel development of a number 
of their respective theorems: an indication of the fundamental 
character of the operations involved. 

We can now proceed with the exposition of the four calculi 
of symbolic logic. The theorems will be given without their 
proof, which can be found in more advanced books. Controver- 
sial points are also left out for obvious reasons of brevity. 

Calculus of Propositions.—The calculus of propositions 
deals with the formal relations which can be established 
between propositions considered as single units. We shall take 
for granted the notions of proposition (represented by p, q, Tr), 
and of the incompatibility between two propositions (repre- 
sented by a stroke p/q). The following operations, shown with 
their symbols, can now be defined. 

1. Negation ~p.=.p/p ; 
2. Disjunction pryg.=.~p/~4q 

3. Implication prq.=.p/~4q 

4, Conjunction p. q.=.~(p/q) 

5. Equivalence p=q. pr>q-q>p 

It will be observed that these definitions illustrate readily 
the reduction of hypotheticals to disjunctives, and vice versa, 
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such a reduction being based on the non-exclusive view of the 
disjunction. This view will have to be maintained throughout 
the calculus of propositions, which is thus restricted in the 
interpretation of its expressions. With regard to the reading 
of such expressions, a little practice will enable one to deter- 
mine the range of application of the operational symbols used, 
and to translate these expressions into ordinary language. 
The operational use of the initial definitions is determined 
by the following postulates which we can take for granted: 
1. Tautology prp.>.p 
2. Addition q- > .pvg 
3. Permutation pvq.>.qvp 
4. Association pr(qvr). D> .gv(prr) 
5. Summation Q>2r. D:pvg. D.pvr 
The following theorems can be proved by means of the 
initial definitions and postulates. It will be noted that these 
theorems express various inferential relationships derived from 
the doctrine of the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms. 


1. pI~p.3.~p (reductio ad absurdum) 

2. pI~q.2.qg>~p (modus tollens) 

3. g@Dr.D:prq.2.p rar _ (hypoth. syllogism in Barbara) 

4. pp (spec. form of law of identity) 

5. p> ~(~p) (double negation) 

6. pdq.2.~qrI~p (modus tollens) 

1.40 0.4 21. 2p De (other form of hyp. Barbara) 

Sag os. Pag 2.) aT (other form of hyp. Barbara) 

9. p=q.=.~¢d=~P (modus tollens with equivalence) 
10. pdq.=:p.=.p.q 


This last expression enables us to replace any implication 
by an equivalence. The postulates and theorems given so far, 
constitute only a small portion of the calculus of propositions. 
They illustrate, however, the wealth of this system of 
generalizations about the logical relations of propositions 
considered as logical units. 

Calculus of Propositional Functions.—The calculus of 
propositional functions deals with the formal relations which 
can be established between expressions containing variables 
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linked up with fixed but unspecified qualities. We have seen 
that such expressions become true or false propositions by 
assigning values to the variable or variables involved. Propo- 
sitional functions can therefore be of any degree of complexity. 
The simple type is of the form where a quality ¢ is attributed 
to an individual z. By applying quantifiers to this form, we 
obtain the following expressions: 

(x) @a (All the a’s having the property ¢) 

(2) ¢x@ (The class of all the a’s having the property ¢) 

(Ex) ¢x (Some w’s having the property ¢) 

(ie) pa (The one but unspecified 2 having the 

property ¢) 

As a propositional function is a way of expressing the 
form of a proposition, the initial postulates and definitions 
given in the calculus of propositions are applicable 
analogically to the calculus of propositional functions. The 
fact that the latter may be quantified, however, necessitates 
some more special principles in addition to the analogues of 
the calculus of propositions. Among them, we may quote the 
following two postulates and two definitions: 


Ey (2) a> (Hx) px 

Py (7) pe yxr.d. (x) oud (x) Yar 
Df. ~ (x) on.=. (Hx) ~pxr 

Df. ~(Ear)¢2.=.(2)~oxr 


These principles can be used for the construction of the 
square of opposition, in the traditional manner. Most, if not 
all, of the logisticians use them wrongly in support of a so- 
called “revised square of opposition” in which the only 
legitimate relation between general propositions is that of 
contradictories, there being no contraries, no subalterns and 
no sub-contraries. Their mistake is to overlook the fact that 
universal and particular propositions may be either necessary 
or contingent. In that case, it would be wrong to express 
A and E solely by means of an implication, as (v7) ¢x29DyWa, 
and (%) ¢x2)~ya@, and to represent J and O by means of a 
conjunction only, as (Hx) ¢a.y~ex and (Hx) dx.~ya, 
respectively. These distinctions, and the interpretation of the 
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“null-class” in terms of the traditional doctrine of the wniverse 
of discourse, allow for a strict interpretation of the symbolism 
of the propositional functions in terms of the traditional 
square of opposition, and consequently for a justification of 
the traditional doctrine of the syllogism in all its figures and 
moods. 

These remarks make it clear that the calculus of propo- 
sitional functions develops the proofs of a number of theorems 
partly analogous to those of the calculus of propositions. The 
principal difference between these two calculi, of which their 
specific symbolism is a consequence, is that the latter deals 
with unanalysed propositions, while the former is concerned 
with general propositions mainly and their relations with 
singular propositions. The doctrine of descriptions, which is 
a part of the calculus of propositional functions, deals more 
particularly with expressions containing the special quantifiers 


(z) and (iv). It is also used by logisticians as a means of 


deriving the calculus of classes from that of propositional 
functions, with little regard to the philosophical implications 
of this procedure. Even if some justification can be found in 
this practice, the calculus of classes can stand on its own 
merits. As a matter of fact, it has developed historically 
before the calculus of propositional functions. 

Calculus of Classes.—The notion of a class may be derived 
from that of a universal, and more particularly from an 
analysis of the doctrine of the predicables. A class is an aspect 
of a universal the extension of which is stressed: it is thus 
composed of entities linked together through their common 
participation in that universal. The calculus of classes deals 
with such notions in so far as they can be combined by means 
of the two fundamental relations of class membership (for 
individuals) and class-inclusion (for classes only). These two 
relations are represented by « and « respectively. In fact, these 
relations can be reduced the one to the other, by means of the 
following expression, using notations already familiar to us, 
and in which a and b represent classes: 

Df. acb.=.(%) veardwed 
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Besides the two operational relations of class-membership 
and class-inclusion, three other operations are applicable to 
classes: those of multiplication (x), of addition (+), and of 
subtraction (—). The complementary (or negative) of a class 
is represented by -a. The universal class (everything) is repre- 
sented by 1; and the null-class (nothing), by 0. The relation 
of the operations about classes to those concerning propo- 
sitional functions, is given by the following definitions: 

Df. a+b.=.(%) ceavared 
Df. axb.=.(%) wea. veb 
Df. —0.=.(%) ©~€a 

The relation between inclusion and the other operations 
about classes, also in terms of the universal-class and the null- 
class, is given by the following definitions: 

Df. acb.=.a —- b=0 
Df. acb.=.b+-a=1 
Df. acb.=.a x b=a 
Df. acb.=.a + b=b 

The following postulates can be taken for granted: 

1. If a and 6 are classes, there is a class a+ b, and also a 
class ax 6 (or ab in short). 

2. There is a class J such thataxl=a 

3. There is a class 0 such that a+0=a@ 

4. There is a class ~a for every class a such that a+-a= 1, 
and @-a=0 

5. It is admitted that a+b=b+<a, and that ab =ba 

6. It is admitted that a+ (bc) = (a@+b) (a@+¢c), and also 
that a (b+c) =ab+ac 

7. There are at least two classes (@546) which are 
different. 

From these definitions and postulates, a number of 
theorems can be demonstrated. We give the following as 
examples: 


1. aca 

2. @+a=a, and aa=a 
3. -(-a) =a 

4. a+1=1, and ax0=-0 
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5. The null-class is included in the universal-class, in 
any other class, and in the negative of any class. 


6. acl 

7. I= —0, and 0= —1 

8. a—b=0.=.b4+-—a=1 

9. a—b=0.=.ab=a.=.a+b= 
10. abca+b 


11. ace.bce.3.abce 
12. acb.bcc.5.ace;ora—b=0.b—c=0. > .a—c=0 


This is the principle of the syllogism in Barbara. In order 
to draw a particular conclusion from two universal premises, 
the further principle is required that the classes involved are 
not null. This can be shown to be the case, however, by a 
discussion of the dictum de omni et nullo with reference to the 
universe of discourse of the terms and propositions involved. 
By means of these and other similar principles, the whole 
doctrine of the traditional syllogism can be developed in 
terms of the calculus of classes. For this purpose, the four 
types of general propositions are expressed as follows: 
A by a- 6b =0, E by ab = 0, I by ab ~ O, and O bya-b <0. 
In this notation, a syllogism in Baroco is represented by the 
expression: a-@%@=0.b-x2~0.3.b-a0. In the develop- 
ment of the calculus of classes, a certain parallelism may be 
observed between the expressions of this calculus and those of 
the other calculi already mentioned. 


Calculus of Relations—The status of the notion of 
relation is that of a category, according to traditional logic. 
Such a notion should be therefore treated as a predicate, and 
not as a copula similar to the verb to be. Nevertheless, it may 
be admitted by an explicit convention that such a predicate 
can be split into its component elements (that is the relation 
itself and the term other than the subject, which is related to 
it), and that the relation proper can be transferred to the 
copula itself. The advantage of this procedure is to allow for 
the symbolization of relations, and thus to develop a calculus 
simplifying the otherwise cumbrous expressions involved in 
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the traditional treatment of propositions containing relations 
as predicates. 


If we define a relation between two terms as the class of 
couples having between them a specified connection, we can 
see at once that a relation is considered as a class of classes; 
and as such, it can be subjected to the calculus of classes. In 
fact, the calculus of relations develops on the same lines as 
that of classes. There are, of course, a number of notions 
belonging specifically to the calculus of relations: as, for 
example, the notion of a direct relation between two terms 
(expressed as vRy or simply F&), the notion of a converse 


relation (expressed as yRa@ or simply R), or the notions of 
the field and of the domain of a relation. The treatment of 
these notions adds to the complexity of the calculus, which 
combines thus many features of the three calculi already 
mentioned. 


Owing to the greater complexity of the calculus of 
relations, we can expect to find several new symbols denoting 
new properties of the relations as such. But as these new 
symbols can always be defined in terms of those which are 
already known, the reading of the theorems of the calculus of 
relations, as developed in more advanced works, should not 
present any outstanding difficulty. 


Conclusion.—This classical approach to the principles of 
mathematical logic does not only help one to become familiar 
with their use, but it also gives one enough inspiration to 
discuss and understand the leading controversial problems 
connected with them. For example, the theory of types, the 
logical paradoxes, the extra-formal axioms of logistics, the 
introduction of the idea of number, take an entirely different 
meaning in the perspective just outlined, provided they are 
properly adjusted to it. An adequate treatment of these 
problems is beyond the scope of these introductory notes. 
There is adventure in symbolic logic, as in any other branch of 
human knowledge: for all those who answer its call. 


MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY.! 


By Greta Hort. 


In the year 1285 John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote as follows to his friend Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln and Chancellor of the University of Oxford : 


You know that we do not at all look askance at 
philosophical studies, so long as they serve theological 
doctrines ; but we do not approve of these profane novelties 
which—against true philosophy and to the detriment of 
the teaching of the Fathers—have been introduced into the 
profundities of theology, casting out the doctrine of the 
Fathers. Which is then the most solid, the most sane 
doctrine, that of the sons of St Francis, that is to say of 
Br Alexander of Hales, of Br Bonaventura and of their 
peers . . . who rely at the same time on the Fathers and on 
the philosophers, or this newfangled doctrine which is 
almost completely contrary to it, which spends its strength 
in destroying and confounding all that St Augustine has 
taught about the eternal rules, the immutable light, the 
powers of the soul, the seminal reasons inherent in matter ? 

Peckham was frightened and perturbed. Something new 
and totally different from what he had known had emerged ; 
something which would divide theologians and philosophers, 
and which would set theologian against theologian, and 
philosopher against philosopher. He had good reason for being 
perturbed: when we compare the works of Br Bonaventura 
and of Br Thomas Aquinas, we see that the division which 
‘this newfangled doctrine’ brought to light was not only one 
between system and system, but a division between two modes 


1A lecture delivered to the Melbourne Branch of the Australasian Asso- 
ciation of Psychology and Philosophy, July, 1938. 
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of thought, two ways of using the mind, two different approaches 
to reality. 

If any of you have read the works of St Thomas, and then 
the works of St Bonaventura, you will know the difference. 
It sets its mark even on the style of the two men. It is not 
only that St Thomas wrote prose when he wrote prose, and 
poetry when he wrote poetry, and that St Bonaventura’s prose 
is the kind of prose which is also poetry; but there is an 
altogether different feel about the writings of the two saints. 
I think we may sum it up by saying that St Thomas thought 
with his head, St Bonaventura with his whole mind, with all 
that there was in him. Both saints were mystics, or so Catholic 
tradition says. But St Thomas was only a mystic in his spare 
time. And this gives us our first question, Should a philosopher 
qua philosopher allow his mysticism to regulate his thought ? 
Or, should he do as St Thomas did, make a division between 
‘revealed’ truths and ‘philosophical’ truths? Our answer 
obviously depends on what we mean by philosophy and 
mysticism, and on what we conceive their respective functions 
to be. 

In this connection I may quote what a student all 
unwittingly said to me on the subject. She had been brought 
up in the tradition of the Logical Positivists ; that is to say, she 
held that philosophy was only philosophy when it enunciated 
propositions which were in principle verifiable by sense- 
experience. Every other kind of proposition was meaningless ; 
nonsense. The business of philosophy was to deal with the 
propositions verifiable by sense-experience; to treat these 
propositions as the subject-matter of the science of words, and 
eventually to reduce them to mathematical formule and 
symbols, and thus get mathematically certain results. I had 
to teach her metaphysics ; to try to initiate her into the thought 
of men like Bradley and Bosanquet. Finally, one day, after 
she had made short work of Bosanquet, she turned to me and 
said, ‘You know, there is no meaning at all in what he says; 
it is nonsense ; but when I read him, not as philosophy but as 
poetry, then I understand him.’ That was at the end of a 
supervision that had begun with the question, ‘What is the 
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meaning of it all? Why do we worry about what is good? 
What is the use of philosophy ?’ 

Now, I think it is sufficiently plain what had happened 
between the student’s first and second reading of The Principle 
of Individuality and Value. When she declared it to be meaning- 
less nonsense, she was reading it with the attitude of mind which 
she conceived to be philosophical. That is to say, she made her 
mind a blank; she suppressed all the content it had; forgot 
that she had ever been in love; forgot what it was like to see a 
Shakespearian tragedy; forgot that she had ever seen that 
the sky was blue and the grass green, that she knew what the 
blackbird’s song in spring was like. In short, she forgot all that 
she had ever experienced, and remembered all that she had 
learned about things which could be proved true with mathe- 
matical certainty. And with this truncated mind she tried to 
reason about the whole universe. Naturally she found it 
meaningless, and inevitably she came to the conclusion that 
Bosanquet was talking nonsense. And just as inevitably, when 
she gave up this attitude of mind, and brought the whole of her 
mind into play, she understood what he said, and found his 
words pregnant with a meaning which was worth exploring. 
But she had had to use something else than discursive reasoning, 
reasoning about data given by sense-experience. She had used 
what, for lack of a better word, we may call her own immediate 
experience. But if philosophy is ever to answer anything like 
the question, ‘What is the meaning of it all ?’, if it is to systematise 
and bring order into the amazing spectacle the world inside and 
outside us provides, then we shall have to use all the facts with 
which it provides us; we must go upon all the facts that meet 
us; not only reason about them, but use them, reason with 
them. 

And then the objection will be said to be that when we 
treat philosophy in this way, it becomes too subjective, too 
dependent on the mental make-up of that philosopher. We are 
cheated of the certainty given by ‘pure thought’, the blessed 
certainty of a logical demonstration, the heaven of the mathe- 
matician. And so we are. But why? It is inherent in our 
subject-matter. We want to study and find out something 
2 
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about Reality ; but Reality is not a universal, which can be 
defined ; it is filled with particulars; even if we come to the 
conclusion that it is a concrete universal, we cannot define it 
exhaustively. And, above all, we cannot prove logically that 
anything exists. But this does not necessarily imply that we 
must say that ‘the heart hath its reasons which the head knows 
not’. Philosophy may give us the certainty that belongs to 
the empirical sciences. 


Let us shortly examine what kind of certainty this is. 
Long ago the astronomers ‘inferred’ that a planet existed in a 
certain place; but they were not quite happy, until they had 
actually seen, and thus ‘verified’, ‘proved’, the existence of 
Neptune. Sixty-three years ago Sievers! ‘inferred’ that the 
Old English poem called Genesis B was a translation of an Old 
Saxon poem ; and when seventeen years later the manuscript of 
the Old Saxon poem was found, the philologists became excited, 
and talked about the ‘proof’ of Sievers’s splendid ‘theory’. 
And thus it happens to the philosophers. They attempt to 
show that if all the facts are to be accounted for, then the 
Universe must be such and such, that Reality must be of this 
and that character. But they can only show that it must be 
so; the showing is the proof. What proof there is depends on 
the power of men to see and to experience Reality. What we 
finally and in the last resort are driven back on is some form of 
sight, or better, some form of immediate experience. 


It is this point which the Logical Positivists have realised. 
But in their anxiety to establish it beyond contradiction, they 
hurriedly make the greatest common denominator of human 
equipment the arbiter—only what is in principle verifiable by 
the five senses is true and has meaning ; the rest is meaningless. 
And this constitutes a rather nasty problem for the speculative, 
or common-sense, or idealistic, or realistic philosophers. At 
some point these have got to say, ‘I see more than you do’. | 
And no one likes to say that, especially when he is so over 
whelmingly aware of how little he really is able to see of the 
whole. It is comparatively easy for even the most diffident 


1In his book Der Heliand und die angelsdchsische Genests. 
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of men to show that the proposition, ‘You are wrong in taking 
that money’ has meaning, and that the proposition may be 
true or false. We all grasp or know from immediate experience 
what is meant by right or wrong, we react to it, we discuss it, 
etc. It is much more difficult to show that, for instance, the 
following proposition, which, I think, is a fair summing-up of 
the conclusions of mystical experience, ‘God is the Unity 
embracing all things in their being’ has any meaning. For 
what do we mean by ‘Unity’? It will not help us to explain 
it by referring to a common sense-experience and say, ‘Something 
like what happens to two units of hydrogen and one unit of 
oxygen when they get together.’ We may illustrate our meaning 
by referring to an experience of a corporate being, and use the 
words of another philosopher at the anniversary of her college, 
when old students and old staff had met together for re-union, 
‘We came to meet a corporate being, closely related to us; 
that took part in making us—our mother, even if we were staff— 
and one that we took part in making—our daughter, even if 
we were students."! But all the while, even while we are saying 
this, we know that there are people so unfortunate as never to 
have met.a corporate being, and that there are others who have 
met a corporate being, but who frown on their own experience 
and call it ‘poetry’, or ‘mysticism’, or ‘moonshine’. And all 
the philosopher can do is to say, ‘Lift up your eyes, and see’ ; 
‘be honest with your own experience.’ 


The task of the philosopher is thus twofold. Firstly, he is 
to have an immediate experience of the world about which he 
is to give an account; secondly, he is to test and verify and 
co-ordinate his experience ; in short, he must reason about it. 
We may say that the two functions are that of seeing that a 
thing is, what it is; and that of seeing how a thing is. The two 
functions are not really separable. In our two illustrations the 
process was from the how to the that; but just as often it is 
from the that to the how. We all know that the difficulty, ‘I 
cannot quite see how that fact fits in,’ may in the end make us 
discover something new about the fact; or that the judgment, 


1 Helen Wodehouse, Temples and Treasuries, p. 57. 
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‘It is like that, but I cannot quite see how’, may make us alter 
the conception we originally had of the that. 


After these considerations we may return to mysticism. 
It is notoriously difficult to give a definition of mysticism ; 
still, we shall not be too inaccurate if we say that it is an 
immediate experience of the character and structure of Reality ; 
an immediate experience of the ‘really real’, as Bosanquet 
would call it. Or, in order to be more careful, we must say that 
that is what the mystic claims his experience to be. If this 
claim can be made good, then the function of mysticism is to 
furnish one of the most important groups of data for the 
philosopher to work on. And the philosopher’s task will be 
to sift and weigh, to verify and correct, the data given by the 
mystic. And that is what all the great philosophers from Plato 
onwards have done. When Plato endeavours to give us a 
conception of what he means by Idea.; when Spinoza puts the 
amor intellectualis Dei highest in his system, and briefly informs 
us that ‘we live and prove that we are eternal’; when Green 
points out that the end of man is ‘the will to know what is true, 
to make what is beautiful, to endure pain and fear, to resist the 
allurements of pleasure in the interest of some form of human 
society’; when Bradley describes the Absolute, or Professor 
Muirhead sums up the nature of man as a bearer of values in 
a realm of values, they are all drawing on the same fund of 
knowledge given by the immediate experience of the real. 


What then is immediate experience? The common use of 
the phrase ‘immediate experience’ makes it an experience below 
mediation ; but there is also an experience above mediation. 
The best description which I have seen of what I shall call 
immediate experience is that given by the fourteenth century 
English mystic who said, ‘It is arrived at by means, though 
it itself hangeth on no means.’"! This description gives us 
the two salient features of the experience, and incidentally 
® warning not to confuse the word immediate with prima facie. 
The word immediate does not apply to the way in which the 
experience is brought about, or the method of attaining the 


1The Cloud of Unknowing. 
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experience ; it applies to the way in which the object of the 
experience is known by the subject. Because the object is 
directly known, and because the way in which the experience is 
brought about is mediate, immediate experience is closely 
allied to intuition ; so closely, in fact, that one often hears the 
phrase, ‘the intuition of mystical experience’. It will therefore 
be convenient to consider these two ways of knowing, the way 
of intuition and the way of immediate experience. 


The difference between intuition and immediate experience 
seems to be that while in intuition all the stress falls on the 
object, on the truth seen, and the subject is of importance only 
as the channel through which the object becomes known, 
in immediate experience the stress falls both on the subject and 
the object. In intuition, as in ordinary experience, there is a 
gap between subject and object, the two fall apart ; in immediate 
experience, on the other hand, the two come together. But for 
the rest immediate experience and intuition have certain 
fundamental characteristics in common. I shall therefore begin 
with the better known, and attempt to give a description of 
intuition, and then go on to point out how immediate experience 
differs from this, and wherein the two experiences are alike. 


The question whether intuition is rational or not has been 
discussed for a considerable time; but it need not concern us 
here. As far as I can see, we find that we are familiar with two 
different moments of thought. The first is discursive thinking, 
which is essentially a process in which the mind moves from one 
point to another, in its attempt to arrive at a conclusion about 
something. And while this discursive process is going on, we 
are conscious of its happening. In our happier moments we 
merely voice the thoughts that arise in our minds, called forth 
by the object about which we are thinking. In our less happy 
moments we strive to call forth such thoughts by ‘cudgelling 
our brains’, by keeping the object before the mind, trying to set 
it in a context that will throw some light on it. But what 
happens while we are cudgelling our brains we do not quite know ; 
we look and wait, that is the best description we can give of that 
part of thinking. The cudgelling ceases when we grasp an 
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aspect or a detail of the object, which we can use as the basis 
either for an analysis of the object, or for building up a logical 
argument. Now, when we think in this way sooner or later 
the moment of our conclusion arrives ; when we see the whole 
object as it is; when the truth about it dawns on us; when we 
find the answer to a difficult situation. Most often we get our 
conclusion fairly quickly, so quickly and easily that we hardly 
discover that there has been any break or any change in the 
thought-process. But let the problem be difficult, let us have 
made many fruitless attempts to solve it, let us have lived with 
the problem for a long time, and then we feel clearly enough that 
we have an ‘intuition’ at the moment of the solution, that our 
way of thinking is different from discursive thought. 

In discursive thought we analyse an object, we separate the 
different items of the object from each other in order that we 
may see each of them better, in order that we may be able to 
think about them at all. Or, in discursive thought we collect 
different bits of information about an object, and then try to 
build them together into a pattern. In both cases, synthesis 
must follow on analysis. We piece a pattern together, and 
when the pattern has been pieced together, we see it, and see 
it as a whole. That is the moment of intuition. But further, 
we know that it is not necessary, in order to see a pattern and 
to be able to make out what it is like, to have all the pieces 
that go to make up the pattern present to our mind. A certain 
number of pieces may be enough to give us a general idea of 
the pattern. We may be able to see the whole, before we 
actually can see all the details. The same thing applies to 
intuition. We may be able to make out what a thing is, 
what an object is like, how a situation best can be solved, prior 
to a knowledge of all the details. Later on we may find that a 
more accurate knowledge of details gives us a truer and better 
whole, with no ragged edges left. 

But we also know that no string of details, no list of items, 
however exhaustive it may be, will give us a whole, unless we 
are able to see them as a whole, unless all the details become 
organically related to each other in our mind. And it is at this 
point that the ‘mystery’ of intuition comes in. How do we think 
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the items together? How do we manage to get a pattern? 
I am not sure that we have not here created more difficulties 
for ourselves than are strictly necessary. Let us remember that 
what we observe, what we see, the information we get, are not 
of fundamentally separate, unrelated items; let us remember 
that it is we who artificially sever things by focusing our 
attention on one point at a time. When we remember this, 
it should not be so difficult to understand that when we withdraw 
this focusing of our attention on separate items, when we attend 
to the whole object, then the object comes to us as a whole, 
clearly seen. An intuition, we may say, is the crowning point 
of the process of discursive thinking; and to intuit is the last 
stage of thinking. It is the end of the process which we began 
when we ‘cudgelled’ our brains, in the state of mind which is 
characterised by the vacant stare, or the sucking of the pencil. 
The end and the beginning of the process are alike in that they 
have for their object a whole pattern. But what at the beginning 
was dim and unrecognised has become clear and explicated by 
means of the intervening process of discursive thought, 
laboriously at work on details. 

The ‘mystery’ of intuition is further enhanced by the 
feeling of certitude and the feeling of joy that accompany an 
intuition. But there is really nothing very ‘mysterious’ about 
them. As we all know to our sorrow, to feel certain, and to be 
sure that one is right, do not necessarily imply that one is right. 
Those who are aware of their own thought-processes have never 
rested satisfied with the feeling of conviction and certitude. 
They have invariably tried to verify their intuition, however 
certain they were ofits truth. They have also taught themselves 
to distinguish between degrees of certitude, to recognise the 
different feels of the feeling. This differentiation is possible, 
because the feeling of certitude is the result of having accounted 
for the noticed facts and details. It is a well-known phenomenon 
that we notice many more things than we are aware of having 
noticed ; and this is doubly so with regard to questions that 
interest us. The details and facts which we are not aware of 
having noticed, however, give rise to queries, just as those do 
which we have noticed and of which we are aware. Although 
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we are not aware of having queried a certain number of details, 
they are queried by our mind, or by our subconsciousness, and 
they must be answered and accounted for by the final result. 
The feeling of certitude is the outcome of our solution fitting 
all the facts; it is the outcome of having all our queries, sub- 
conscious as well as conscious, answered. But just because some 
of our queries and some of the facts we have noticed are present 
only to our subconsciousness, we may inhibit them, when we are 
anxious to arrive at some particular conclusion, or when we are 
anxious to obtain a result quickly. We suppress the inconvenient 
facts and details which we have noticed, and thus we get a 
spurious intuition. A feeling of certitude will accompany it; 
but this feeling will have a different feel about it from the 
feeling of certitude given by a genuine intuition. In intuition, 
as in all thinking, we must learn to be sincere; we must learn 
to be honest with all our facts. We must acquire the sincerity 
which enables us to add up a column of figures correctly, even 
though we violently desire to arrive at a different total from the 
one we actually get. It is this particular kind of sincerity or 
mental integrity that makes us recognise a flickering certainty 
for what it is, and makes us fasten on the flickering, bringing 
up the unanswered queries for consideration. 


Further, the pleasantly toned feeling in intuition is due to 
the fact that a work has been done ; struggling and striving are 
over; we have fatigued our mind, kept it in a state of tension ; 
and that tension is over when the intuition comes. The more 
honest and the more sincere we have learnt to be, the more 
easily can we distinguish between the complete relaxation, the 
rounded-off joy, denoting a genuine intuition, and its spurious 
counterpart, with unacknowledged tension still in our mind. 


So far intuition. We now come to immediate experience.! 
Immediate experience differs from intuition in that its object 
is not only an object for thought, but also an object for will 
and affection. Thus not every object can be the object in an 

1If we accept Bradley’s account of thinking, we shall not be able to 
account for immediate experience on its higher level. It is in his treatment 


of intuition and immediate experience that the defect of Bradley’s view 
of thought most clearly shows itself. 
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immediate experience. In immediate experience the subject, as 
well as the object, is present. And what the subject experiences 
is the character of the object through becoming one with it— 
or, a8 Professor Muirhead says, by becoming its bearer. To 
give an instance: so long as we reason about, and do nothing 
but reason about, benevolence and justice, we shall never know 
what they are, nor be able to intuit them. We shall say, 
reasoning on the basis of our definitions of benevolence and 
justice, that the two must always and necessarily conflict with 
each other ; and we shall probably be able to give many plausible 
explanations of why this must be so. But let us once be faced 
with an actual situation ; let us once discover that here is a real 
problem to be solved, and that it is incumbent on us to solve it, 
and the picture changes. It is by reasoning and intuition that 
we arrive at our first, tentative solution; but in acting it out, 
in acting on our decision, we have an immediate experience of 
what justice and benevolence are. The reason for this is that our 
will, our desire, our affections are brought into play, as well 
as our thinking. We have not only to decide what is just, and to 
act justly ; we have to be just. That is, we have entered upon a 
thought-process the immediate goal of which is a transformation 
of the self by means of an idea, of a universal. The immediate 
experience of justice comes at the end of this process, and it is 
only through the immediate experience that we come to know 
what justice is. The full, concrete situation must be present ; 
no reasoning beforehand can tell us all, for the just act, and the 
transformation of the self from unjust to just, belong to the 
whole situation. The immediate experience is partly due to the 
fact that man is a self-conscious being who can transcend his 
given self, and, in conjunction with the idea to which he has 
assented, make that self to be what it was not. 

In the immediate experience of justice we thus have the 
individual who is conscious of his self as being one with justice, 
but who is also conscious of the effort which that oneness has 
cost, and of the part played by the idea in bringing about the 
transformation of the self; apart from the idea, or the value, 
the new self would not exist. It is the very fact of trans- 
formation and transcendence which enables the individual to 
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know what justice is. If we were born completely just, living 
in a world where all were completely just, we should not know 
what it was to be just. Itis the hold of the idea on the individual, 
and the individual’s desire for the idea, that enable the trans- 
formed self to exist. In the language of theology, which so 
often gives us the best psychological descriptions, the individual 
has been saved by the grace of God. Or, as Aristotle said, 
‘Actions are just when they are such acts as just men would do’. 


From this account of immediate experience it follows, 
however, that we can only have an immediate experience of that 
with which we can enter into union, of something which can 
transform the self. Let me illustrate this point. We all know 
_ the difference between observing a rose, noting its beauty in 
detail ; and then suddenly seeing the rose as a rose, discovering 
the rosiness of the rose. That, we may say, is intuition. But it 
cannot become immediate experience ; on its experience side, it 
will be an experience of seeing the rose, where the stress falls 
on the object, and not on the subject ; or an experience of us 
seeing the rose, where there will be a gap between object and 
subject. On the other hand, we can have an immediate 
experience of our oneness with nature, or of the oneness of 
nature. There are persons who affirm that nature has power to 
transform, heighten, fill the self of man with life and strength ; 
who affirm that nature comes alive in them, or they in nature. 
There are others who claim the same for music. In some form or 
other most of us meet something which has this power of trans- 
forming us, and of which we have an immediate experience. 
The highest, as the most common, form of this experience is 
through the spirit of another human being whom we love. But 
though this is a common experience, it is not so common to have 
the self-consciousness necessary for realising that here we have 
an immediate experience transforming the self, nor for seeing 
what is given us cognitively through the experience. 


Therefore the question before us becomes, How far are 
we to accept the data given in mystical experiences ; how far are 
we to regard these experiences as experiences of reality? In 
answering this question we may begin with some general con- 
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siderations. If we had a world of blind men some of whom 
suddenly received their sight and proclaimed that there were 
colours, the rest might say that colours did not exist, and that 
the seeing ones were suffering from some queer kind of dream. 
We, in this world of seeing men, notice the fact that there are 
a few unfortunate people who are colour-blind ; but from that 
we do not conclude that we are suffering from dreams when we 
see a patch of colour. Instead we notice that when our eyes are 
not in working order, then we cannot see colours. Or, we know 
that there are some people who can distinguish between poetry 
and prose, and to whom a good poem brings joy and knowledge 
in a way which prose does not. If we cannot read poetry, that 
fact does not make us say that a good poem is a mere series of 
sounds and noises. Or, Beethoven’s symphonies remain, 
although there are tone-deaf people. There is a sufficient 
number of people who have mystical experiences, and who can 
tell us that through these experiences they have access to a 
world different from the world which they meet in ordinary 
experience, but which yet penetrates and throws light on the 
ordinary world in which we live, for us to accept their testimony, 
and be guided by it. By common consent we call this world 
experienced by the mystics the spiritual world, or the realm 
of values; and as philosophers who are to systematise and 
explain the whole universe, we must take this world of values 
into account. This is so much the more incumbent on us as 
those who have knowledge of the world of values say that it 
gives us the explanation of the mass of data that meet us in the 
ordinary world. 

But, as we have noticed, it is only a that and a what which 
mystical experience can give us. It cannot give us a how. 
Verification, systematisation, belong to philosophy, and not to 
mysticism qua mysticism, although a good deal of verification 
has been done for the philosopher by the mystic. The mystics 
do not want to have false experiences, and many are the devices 
. which they have discovered for distinguishing between true and 
false experiences. At this point the mystic must in spite of 
himself turn philosopher. And the reliability, the truth of 
mystical experiences, as well as their further development, 
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depend on how much thought the mystic can bring to this 
verification. I may as illustrations of the methods used by 
the mystics give two ways of verification employed by St 
Theresa of Avila. If her immediate experience was of something 
which clashed with the rest of her knowledge, and with that 
which she believed to be completely true, she discarded the 
immediate experience, and said it was of the devil, or of the 
imagination, and not of God.1 Nowadays we do not talk about 
the devil, instead we talk about imagination and desires. 
Secondly, she said that an immediate experience which was of 
God, that is one which was true, was distinguished by its clarity 
and indubitable certainty. There is, so she held, a vast difference 
between the words one hears because one has been telling 
oneself a story, and the words one hears because they have been 
given to one.’ 

This kind of verification is sufficient for the type of mystic 
who is strongly personal in his religion, for the mystic who sees 
the world summed up in, for instance, the person of Jesus. 
As a rule, these mystics have no philosophical bent, and they are 
strongly practical ; their whole life goes in immediate, tangible 
service of mankind; they become the founders of hospitals, 
of convents, of missionary societies. But the data given by 
these mystics cannot assist the philosopher as much in his 
philosophy as can the data furnished by the mystics whose chief 
passion is for ‘God as he is in himself’, and for whom the chief 
name of God is Truth, veritas. The former group of mystics 
will be likely to retain the language of the theology in which 
they have been brought up, though they will fill it with new 
meaning. The latter group will for ever be searching for new 
ways of expressing their experience, and, under the stress of 
their experience, their theology will change. As an instance 
I may give the attitude of St Theresa and of St Bonaventura to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. St Theresa tells us that in an 
intellectual vision, that is, in a vision without images, she saw 
that God was three and yet one? But she does not tell us 
more. St Bonaventura had no such vision. He had only 


1 The Interior Castle, VI, iii, 5. 
2 Tbid., VI, iii, 11-17, Cf. supra, pp. 19, 20. 
3Ibid., VII, i, 9. 
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experienced that man is ‘capable of God’, capaxw Dei; that man 
and God are one. And then he reasoned as a philosopher on 
this basis, showing how the eternal rules are in the heart of man, 
how the eternal rules are an expression of God; that man from 
the very first and even in his deepest ignorance yet has innately 
the light of God in him; that matter never did and never can 
exist without form ; and through it all St Bonaventura tried to 
find out what he meant by God; he tried to explain the 
experience he had. Consequently his mysticism is very different 
from that of St Theresa, and his philosophy from that of St 
Thomas. St Bonaventura’s strenuous attempt qua philosopher 
to find out the how of the that of his experience qua mystic 
enabled him more and more to get his experience clear, 
unhampered by symbols. At the same time his mysticism 
prevented his philosophy from becoming cut off from this world, 
an intellectual game, and kept it firmly rooted in reality. The 
aim for the philosopher, as for the mystic, is, a8 Plotinus said, 
‘to mount up through virtue to spirit, and through wisdom 
to God’. 


THE DEVELOPMENT on THE CONCEPTION OF 
D. 


By D. TAYLOR. 


I want to trace, in this paper, certain doctrines in Cartesian 
Philosophy through their development in Descartes’s successors 
and to urge that the difficulties they experience are due to 
their uncritical acceptance of these doctrines. To some extent 
the paper is a criticism of idealism, but it is equally a criticism 
of rationalism and critical realism and of Behaviourism. I 
believe that all these theories spring directly from the one 
source in Descartes’s identification of subject and object and 
that Watson’s mistake is equally the mistake of Kant and 
Bradley and of Hume and Descartes. 

Descartes asserts that the mind is non-extended thinking 
substance : that what is known is of two kinds, both determina- 
tions of the self, but one innate and the other, at least partially, 
externally determined. 

This statement suggests three questions which though 
concerned primarily with clarifying the above position will 
inevitably suggest criticisms. One—Why does Descartes think 
that what is known is “in the mind’? and its subsidiary 
questions—What does “‘in the mind” mean, particularly in the 
case of innate ideas? and—what is it that thinks? Two— 
Why does Descartes hold that the mind is unextended ? Three— 
What exactly does Descartes mean by thinking ? 

Why then does Descartes hold that what is known is in the 
mind? Descartes does not of course ask the question at all. 
We are justified nevertheless in assuming that if there had been 
no principle in his philosophy which supported the doctrine he 
would have rejected this as he rejected others. In fact, we 
have not far to go to find this principle. The arguments which 
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he adduces to show the fallibility of the senses whether they 
hang on the relativity of sense objects or on the inconsistency. 
of our findings from sense, all rest finally upon the view that 
the real is the independent. The objects of sense are constantly 
changing. In this relation X has this character, in another, 
a different character. But if it is an enduring X it must have 
some enduring quality. Its very changing requires a permanent 
something to determine that this and that change will respond to 
this and that situation. The changes are the way in which the 
object presents itself to other things: the object itself remains 
hidden. Hence arises a distinction between the real object 
and its appearances. But here there appears a difficulty. 
The real object exists in itself. But where are the appearances ? 
Do they exist in the way-in which the real changes other objects, 
or in the way in which other objects change it? The Cartesian 
theory of the non-materiality of mind sige some semblance of 
avoiding this difficulty. 

All appearances of objects are the effects on us of the 
‘objects. We ourselves do not affect them. At least not in 
knowing them. The being so determined by external objects is 
what Descartes calls feeling. The difficulties suggested by 
illusion are thus overcome by making all sense-knowledge 
illusory as against knowledge of the real, which is attained 
through ideas not determined from outsidé, but innate. Know- 
ledge of the real then offers the first reason for innate ideas. 


How do innate ideas in particular and ideas in general 
exist “in the mind’? What is the function of ideas? and what 
is the relation between any particular idea and any other 
idea, or the mind as a whole? 


Ideas have a subject side, and an object side. What is 
the function of each? How is each related to the self and to 
others ? 

All ideas have on their objective side a  epmadente¥e 
function in that they stand for things outside the self. All 
ideas in respect of their objective side, either give content 
to thought or serve for the subject to think about. Ideas of 
sense provide the stimulus which provokes us to contemplate 
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innate ideas or is the occasion for the coming into existence 
of innate ideas. 

On the subjective side all ideas in respect of their objective 
character feel. 

On the subjective side all ideas in respect of other ideas 
either (a) think, or (b) are passive. 

On the subjective side our idea is either a part of the mind 
or an activity of the mind. On the objective side it is either 
a quality of a part of the mind, or a quality of an activity of 
the mind. 

The relation between subjective side and objective side 
is perhaps inscrutable but some consequences are apparent. 
If ideas are subjectively passive they are also subjectively parts 
of the mind and are objectively objects of thought to a subject 
which is distinct from the ideas. If ideas are subjectively 
what thinks they are also subjectively activities of the mind 
and objectively what is thought. 

The alternative between the view that there is a subject 
which thinks distinct from the ideas and the view that the 
ideas think themselves suggests another argument for innate 
ideas. Knowledge is of universals; effects on the self are 
particular. Given that we have knowledge of universals this 
knowledge must be either innate or formed by comparison and 
abstraction from particular ideas and this latter view involves 
a self distinct from the ideas to be compared. 

If we suppose that there is such a distinct self it will be 
possible to have knowledge of universals but this knowledge 
will not be knowledge of reality but of appearances. Moreover, 
the theories which make up this body of knowledge will not 
properly be termed ideas but notions or conceptions. 

A self distinct from its ideas capable of abstracting general 
notions from them, such as is suggested by Regius, is not 
therefore suited to Descartes, though at times, as when he makes 
particular ideas the occasion for innate, he speaks as though 
it were. 

The relation of innate ideas to particular ideas remains 
however obscure. Innate ideas are ways in which the mind 
acts, but so, on the view which makes ideas activities of the self, 
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are particular ideas. What then is the relation of the innate 
ideas to the particular ideas? Are they to be ways of ways 
of acting? But this again will give, if it can give knowledge 
at all, knowledge of appearances. And if we avoid the issue 
of the relation to the self of ideas and assert merely that each 
idea is its own subject, how relate innate ideas among them- 
selves, any more than particular ideas. Suppose again that 
the self be distinct from its particular ideas and that innate 
ideas are ways in which it knows these particular ideas. Then 
the content side of the innate ideas will be redundant. To 
suppose that a way of knowing is an object of knowledge is to 
confuse the power of abstraction with the thing considered 
abstractly. Or again let the self be distinct from all its ideas. 
Without this power of comparison and abstraction it would 
be functionless. With it we shall have two distinct bodies 
of knowledge, one of the laws of appearance and the other of 
the laws of—innate ideas ? 

We come now to the second question. Why does Descartes 
hold that the mind is unextended ? 

Descartes believed that extension was the one quality of 
the corporeal which was essential, permanent and non-relative. 
Consequently he held that the reality of the corporeal was its 
extension and that appearance as given to us in adventitious 
ideas was unextended. The argument depends on two points— 
one, the assumption about reality, and two, the selection of 
extension as the non-relative in the corporeal. 

The argument is aimed only at proving the non-corporeal 
nature of the object side of the idea. Indeed there is consider- 
able danger in attempting to extend it further since that side 
is only proved unextended by being shown to be unreal. If 
Descartes wishes to maintain the unreality of the idea as object, 
without impairing the reality of the subject he will have to 
assert that the idea is not only the appearance of the corporeal 
real but the appearance of the mental real as well—to turn 
the self and the world both into unknowables and be left 
with a welter of ideas. 

In the ‘‘Notes Against a Programme” he writes: “I should 
like our friend to instruct me as to what corporeal movement it 
3 
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is which can form in our mind any common notion e.g. the notion 
that ‘ things which are equal to the same things are equal to one 
another ;’ or anything he pleases; for all these movements are 
particular but notions are universal having no affinity with 
movements and no relation to them.” 

This proof also affects not the subjective aspect of the 
self or the idea but its objective side. It is not the self which 
is capable of forming theories that has nothing in common 
with movements, but the theories, the object side of the innate 
ideas. 

The only other proof he offers is the possibility of conceiving 
of a mind possessed only of innate ideas in a universe which 
completely lacks corporeal entities. If in fact it were possible 
to conceive such a mind, one of three things would follow. 
Hither our conception of mind must be faulty, or our conception 
of innate ideas must be faulty, or in fact the mind is immaterial. 

What is his conception of an innate idea? We are not 
concerned now with their subjective character or with their 
relation to each other but with their objective character. 
Descartes tells us that any common notion such as a triangle 
or principle as ‘‘the part cannot be greater than the whole’’, is 
an innate idea. But what possible meaning can these notions 
have if space is not? 

What again is Descartes’s conception of thinking? It is 
upon this last question that the development of post-Cartesian 
Philosophy hangs. ‘But what then am I? A thing which 
thinks. What is a thing which thinks? It is a thing which 
doubts, understands (conceives), affirms, denies, wills, refuses, 
which also imagines and feels.” 

“Finally, I am the same who feels, that is to say, who 
perceives certain things, as by the organs of sense, since in 
truth I see light, I hear noise, I feel heat. But it will be said 
that these phenomena are false and that I am dreaming. Let 
it be so; still it is at least quite certain that it seems to me that 
I see light, that I hear noise and that I feel heat. That cannot 
be false ; properly speaking it is what is in me called feeling? ; 
and used in this precise sense that is no other thing than 
thinking.” 


4 sentire. 
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These activities of the self may be classified as decisions, 
understandings and feelings. It is essential to Descartes’s 
purpose that thinking should be precisely defined since his 
argument depends on the characters of the mental and the 
corporeal. Unless we know these accurately we cannot tell 
whether the one is independent of the other. He should give 
us not merely a list of those activities which belong to the class 
of thoughts but also the distinctive character of the class. 
He should explain to us why we should include understanding 
and not fishing. But he does not. 


He urges only that the self is unextended and because his 
arguments for its unextendedness concern primarily the self as 
object the emphasis of mentality is thrown on to the feeling of 
objects not on to our understanding of them. Here we have a 
blunder which infects philosophy to the present day. It is 
usual to lay stress on the effect of the separation of mind and 
body on his successors, but that separation is but part of the 
confusion which is caused by his identification of the self and 
its object. Because of it later philosophers seek for the nature 
of mentality in primal feeling, in simple sensation, in an 
unanalysable quality of the given, in anything but reflective 
thought, until the less mystical of them in sheer desperation 
turn their backs on consciousness altogether. 


Because of it they occupy themselves unceasingly with 
the problem of finding some common character in feeling and 
intellection, consciousness and self-consciousness. The idea 
as a whole is thought of a8 mental and yet as having a subjective 
side and an objective side, and so we have objective objects 
and subjective objects—real objects and epistemological objects, 
objective subjects and subjective subjects, passive idea and 
active spirit, transcendental self and empirical self, until words 
fail to describe our confusion. 


To be more particular, if the self that thinks and the 
object of its thinking are both mental it follows, either that 
thought is an activity of a subject distinct from ideas, which 
yet shares with them some common character, or that the ideas 
themselves think, and are thus, in respect of their subjective 
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character activities of the self, or that thought is a relation 
between ideas, an order in ideas, and is not active. 

The first view divides the self into two functional parts, 
subject and object, both mental, but the one differing from the 
other as the active differs from the passive. This is Locke’s 
view. 

The second identifies the self with its ideas and holds 
that things are modes of its activities. The identification is 
clearly only partial. 

The third identifies the self with its ideas but makes thought 
a passive relation between ideas. Even on this view where 
the identification seems most complete an attempt to keep 
the distinction between. self as thought, and self as object is 
maintained. The relations which constitute thought exist 
between ideas in respect of their subjective side, as in some 
laws of the Associationists, or alternatively, if those relations 
lie between the objective characters of the ideas, they are held 
to relate not the particular representations but their ideal 
counterparts, which are not only non-corporeal but non-psychical. 
Obviously, however, if an idea has meaning it must be for 
some subject. Consequently this branch of the theory that the 
self is idea has to evolve a subject which i3 distinct from the 
ideas which are to be given meaning, and yet is itself idea. 
Bradley’s self group is the result of this necessity. 

If the theory fails to distinguish between the self as thought 
and the self as object, if it makes the relations between ideas, 
relations between objects, as indeed it must if thought is to 
have any relation to its objects, and does not accept the unreality 
of universals, not only is the self as subject lost but thought 
is lost too, and the behaviourists led by James are not slow to 
drive the point home. 

Let us now re-examine the three theories from the point 
of view of universals and particulars. This has already been 
touched upon but it may be useful to recapitulate. The self 
is identical with its ideas. Thought is a relation between 
those ideas. Because there is no active self the view that 
universals are merely particulars, looked at abstractly, is 
untenable. Dogs exist but the dog does not ; hence the doctrine 
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of the floating adjective. It may be noted that although 
the universal is derived from appearance it is attributed to 
reality. 

If the self is identical with its ideas, but the ideas are 
subjectively active, their objective reality must be the form 
of character of their subjective reality. This is the view 
Descartes puts in his reply to Regius. It makes each idea 
completely discrete since each possesses its own subject and 
its own object. But if the activities of the mind are discrete 
is it possible to have universals? Can the mind think in a 
“whole is greater than the part” fashion if its activity in doing 
so is distinct from all its other activities? Let us suppose that 
innate ideas are the forms of activities, so that all spatial 
particulars are thought of under the form “‘the whole is greater 
than the part’. All spatial particulars must be thought too, 
under the form “halves of equals are themselves equal’. Can 
one particular be the form of different forms and remain one ? 
Are particulars attached to their correct forms by a process of 
natural selection? And if so how is error possible? Are the 
innate ideas ways of thinking or ways of being? 

Here again as in the other case of identification of the 
subject with its ideas, we have the danger that an attempt to 
bring the object within the subject will end in making the 
subject an object, obeying the laws of objects. 

If the self is divided into two parts, both mental, but the 
one active and the one passive, the one object and the other 
subject, what follows? The subject is active but the sense in 
which it is active is not defined. Consequently it might do 
anything to its ideas even to the extent of making them black 
and blue as some philosophers have held, or have been held to 
have held. From the point of view of universals and particulars 
however, its activities are limited to two possible kinds. 

It might be held that the subject self creates, from the 
pattern or the material of the particular ideas, something new 
which is a universal. Or it might be held that the abilities of 
the subject self are limited to abstraction, comparison and 
contemplation, and in this case universals would not really be 
created but merely contemplated in their particulars. The 
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first view creates a new existent which must be called either an 
idea, as perhaps Locke would have done, or a notion after 
Berkeley. The second view creates no new existent, but merely 
asserts the ability of the subject self to perceive the general 
in the particular. A good deal of Berkeley suggests this view. 

The difficulties of this first view arise from the sharp 
distinction made between the subject self and the object self. 
The mind says Locke is a tabula rasa and the mind is also able 
to compare and contrast its ideas. Or Berkeley: “Thing or 
being is the most general name of all; it comprehends under it 
two kinds entirely distinct and heterogeneous, and which have 
nothing in common but the name, to wit, spirits and ideas. 
The former are active, indivisible (incorruptible) substances ; 
the latter are inert, fleeting (perishable passions), or dependent 
beings, which subsist not by themselves, but are supported by, 
or exist in minds or spiritual substances.”” Any theory which 
makes the subject which thinks and what it thinks about, both 
mental has this difficulty that it must find some quality in 
virtue of which it describes them as mental. But to distinguish 
between them as this first one does makes the difficulty quite 
insuperable. Each of the theories must distinguish between 
the subject self and the object self even where the former is 
thought of as inseparably bound up with the latter and yet 
each must also find something in common between the two or 
cease to describe the object self as mental. 

The first view distinguishes between active and passive, 
the second between the actor and the form of the activity, the 
third has no subject which thinks but thinking as a relation 
between ideas as ideal or as psychical is distinguished from 
the ideas which are related. 

The first view finds nothing in common save non-corporeality 
and has some difficulty in this. To use Berkeley’s method: 
What do we mean by corporeal except the hard, heavy, the 
coloured # How can the corporeal be like anything but the 
corporeal ? 

The second view does no better, and must in addition 
hold that the character of an action is directly qualified (i.e. 
not determined), by the character of the activity ; e.g., because 
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sugar is sweet the action of sugar in warming water is also 
sweet. 


The third view is faced with the alternative of reducing 
thought to feeling or of reducing feeling to thought, of making 
feeling active or thought passive. Feeling may be made active 
‘in two ways. We might urge that the simplest possible object 
of consciousness is a theory and so abandon things to form 
theories about ; abandon too one of the reasons for the theory, 
the distinction between the illusory and the veridical. We 
might compromise by using a theory of categories to partly 
determine the given and the nature of the compromise will be 
brought out by the substitution of the terms wild and tame for 
illusory and veridical. But if feeling is made active it is made 
only formally so. It possesses no initiative. It determines 
objects, according to rules, categories or laws of ideal association ; 
and thought shares its rigidity. 


On the other hand thought is made passive if it is made 
no more than the way in which ideas align themselves in virtue 
of their objective characteristics. The subjective characteristic, 
awareness or consciousness does nothing, is already in Mill and 
Bain rather tenuous and ghost-like and is in fact not long for 
this world. 


One more point before I leave this examination of what is 
implied by the inclusion of the object within the self. I have 
talked a good deal of ways of thinking. How is our conception 
of thinking as an activity affected by these theories? From 
the point of view of what does the thinking, it has already 
been discussed. And we have incidentally made some statements 
about the character of thought. They should, however, be 
brought together. If the subject self is distinct from the 
object self as the first theory supposes, the character of thought 
may be distinct from the character of the object without being 
incompatible with it. Thought compares, contrasts, abstracts, 
contemplates. 

If the object self is the form of the activity of the subject 
self, the character of that activity (of thinking) must be the 
same in detail as the character of the object. 
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If thought is a relation between ideal elements which are 
the meanings of ideas as objects, the form of character of the 
relations must be the same as the character of the objects 
themselves, and the general principles of such relationships 
must have the same origin. 

Innate ideas, categories, laws of ideal association are a 
substitution of the laws of things for the laws of thought. Says 
Bradley, the most important thing about thought is that it is 
objective, i.e. controlled by the object thought about. (The 
subjective object or the objective object? and if the first 
one may ask why not subjective ?) 

Two points emerge from our enquiry. In the first place 
the inclusion of the object within the subject is seen to be a 
consequence of the doctrine that the real is the independent. 
(Second) Of the difficulties which arise out of this inclusion 
that which is at the same time the most fundamental and most 
general is the complete failure to give a positive character to 
the term mental. The problem of the real therefore and the 
problem of the mental must now be re-opened. 

What do we mean by the real? Not the existent evidently. 
To say simply that a thing exists is to say nothing. Mere 
existence is not a possible predicate simply because the subject 
must exist if it is to be a subject. Whether we regard colour 
as real or appearance, as a quality of an existent object or as 
a determination of the soul we must admit that it exists. Not 
even an idealist would deny that, nor would a critical realist. 

What then can the word real mean? In ordinary speech we 
always use it relatively. When we say that John is not a real 
gentleman, we don’t mean that he doesn’t exist. If we say that 
that is not a real ghost, we don’t mean that the shirt doesn’t 
exist. If we say that the man reflected in the mirror is not a 
real man, we don’t mean that the reflection does not exist. We 
mean simply that something which at first glance might be 
included within a certain class has some characteristic which 
prevents such inclusion. 

Descartes’s own argument based on self consistency is 
circular without the assumption that the real is independent. 
Where, he asks, are we to find the test of consistency? Not in 
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experience, because experience can give no certainty ; experience 
contradicts itself. Clearly if experience were our test of 
consistency experience never could contradict itself. For 
example—We must have innate ideas. Why? Because 
experience cannot give us principles. Why? Because experience 
tells us that a round tower can be square at the same time as 
it is round. And is not this a principle? No. Because it 
conflicts with an innate idea. Descartes might improve his 
argument by basing the contradiction on the notion that the 
real is the extended and the independent but he can never escape 
this circularity. We must ask why he holds the real to be the 
independent. To rest it upon an intuition, an innate idea, is 
no good. Innate ideas depend on it. To base it on experience 
is no good. We can’t make a statement about the real based 
on experience and then on the basis of that statement deny 
that experience tells us anything about the real. Even if it 
were true, as it is not, that there is an absolute distinction 
between the independent and the dependent instead of a relative 
distinction between the individual and its relations there would 
be no ground for denying the reality of those relations. It 
is only when you combine belief in the necessity for an absolute 
distinction and an absolute individual with belief in a relative 
distinction and relative individuals in fact, that you can set 
out on a wild goose chase to find the absolutely real. 


Let us now examine the word mental. Descartes, we have 
seen, failed altogether to give any positive meaning to the term 
which would justify its application to such diverse faculties 
as understanding, judging, feeling. Instead he asserted only 
that the mental was incorporeal. His arguments for that 
negative characteristic however rest upon the view of the real 
exploded above. 


We have seen that his main reason for including feeling 
in the mental was that he held ideas to be mere appearance and 
that this was as good evidence of its being non-mental as of its 
being non-corporeal and that this argument and the argument 
based on the non-corporeal nature of the universal depend 
on the unreality of the dependent. 
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We have seen that the inclusion of feeling in the mental 
has kept philosophers occupied for two centuries trying to find 
a definition to justify that inclusion. 


We must take our definition from experience. To what 
shall we look? Our activities are numerous and varied. We 
walk, talk, eat, drink, digest our food, and laugh at jokes, 
admire works of art, obey certain maxims on some occasions, 
like some people and dislike others, make inferences, sometimes 
rashly and sometimes well, solve a problem by means of those 
inferences and carry through a plan of action suggested by the 
solution. 


Which of these activities are distinctively mental? Here 
I think the history of the word defeats us. It has had too 
many and too various meanings ever to mean anything again. I 
propose to examine not the mental in man but the rational 
in man. A human action is rational if it has a reason. A 
rational man is one who has reasons for what he does. This 
characteristic does not single out reason as the rational activity 
of man. On the contrary it qualifies any activity of which it 
may be said that the agent had some purpose in performing it. 
Solving problems, making inferences, are from this point of 
view on the same level as writing a letter. Inferences are not 
formed without purpose. If I want to prove that it is quicker to 
travel to Sydney by air than by train I shall not infer that 
because one is travelling in a smaller vehicle one will have 
fewer travelling companions, though the inference would be 
correct. Random inference is as irrational as random movement. 


What, on this definition, shall we say of consciousness ? 
Here immediately a difficulty arises. If I say that I am not 
conscious of the traffic sign for any other reason but that the 
traffic sign affects my eyes some idealist is sure to object that 
all that is affecting my eyes is red colour—that the traffic light 
with its suggestion of danger is a theory imposed on the sensa- 
tions by my mind—a theory for which I have reasons, good 
or bad. Some pragmatist is sure to object that it is my desire 
not to offend against the traffic laws, which is the reason for 
my perceiving the light. Countless other stimuli are being 
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constantly thrust at me, he will say, and I am conscious of 
none of them. 

Both these objections must be answered. The second 
objection rests upon an ambiguity which I shall try to remove. 
I do pay attention to the light because I wish to obey the 
traffic laws. I have always a reason for paying attention. 
Paying attention is a rational occupation. But I have no 
reason for being able to pay attention to the traffic light. I 
can only pay attention to things given certain conditions. 
The fulfilment of those conditions is what I call awareness 
or being presented with. But in awareness the self is passive. 
Awareness is not a rational activity. 


Of the first objection I need say little. It is not an inference 
to take a red light as signifying danger. If it were it would 
be a bad inference, but it is not. It is no more an inference 
than is thinking of black when you hear white, or going on 
from both to whisky. If these were inferences logic would 
be a parlour game. The idealist because he makes all thought 
association (ideal association, of course) cannot allow any 
association to be not thought. We do not need to call such 
association ideal after Bradley, or psychical as Bain or Mill 
would have done. Our account of the rational is entirely 
other. Mere association we shall call physiological. 

There are of course a number of further questions to be 
answered, particularly concerning the relation of the presented 
to inference. That would, however, take me too far afield. 
My aim has been not so much to put forward a theory of know- 
ledge as to show first that the theories of knowledge which 
have developed since Descartes are unsatisfactory, and to 
show further that we shall never get rid of their difficulties until 
we root out their source. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


Ii 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF MORALITY. 


By Ruys A. MILLER. 


I want to take moral phenomena seriously, and from an 
examination of their nature, draw some implications which 
should be recognised in any metaphysic. By metaphysics I 
mean, of course, that supreme attempt of philosophy to hold 
together in thought all those distinctions which exist in reality, 
and which are the bases of specialisation. It has for its data 
the results of independent philosophical investigations into 
different parts of reality, such as beauty, morality, the nature 
of thought (logic), or physical materials. The conclusions of 
metaphysics will be based on those of the specialised branches 
of philosophy, and not vice versa. 


The history of philosophy shows abundant examples of 
systems of metaphysics (whether called by that name or not) 
which have been developed from theories of logic. The trouble 
with them is that they have not taken into account similar 
investigations into other parts of reality, but have simply 
clamped the requirements of logic, or the nature of thought, 
on to everything else. Such is the fundamental defect of all 
rationalistic theories. Now as the proposal to develop some 
metaphysical implications of morality must not lead us into an 
analogous error—the development of a moralistic metaphysic— 
it may be worth while at first to note briefly where and why 
some logicians went astray, in order that we may learn from 
their error. 


F. H. Bradley gives us a striking example of a metaphysic 
developed from logic being forced to accommodate theories 
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about other types of phenomena under its wings as best it can. 
His analysis of the judgement, which he says is thought in its 
completed form, is well known. “If we take up anything 
considered real, no matter what it is, we find in it two aspects. 
There are always two things we can say about it; and if we 
cannot say both we have not got reality. There is a ‘what’ 
and a ‘that’, an existence and a content, and the two are insepar- 
able.’”’ ‘In judgement an idea is predicated of a reality. . . The 
predicate is a mere ‘what’, a mere feature of content, which is 
used to qualify further the ‘that’ of the subject’? (Appearance 
and Reality, Ch. XV). While thought maintains this relational 
quality, which it must do to remain thought, Bradley holds that 
it is really self-contradictory in the sense of being an attempt to 
force differences into a unity. Not satisfied with this relational 
nature of thought, Bradley holds further that thought is “desiring 
to transcend this distinction’’, and thus seeking to become an all- 
embracing and undivided unity. He sees rightly that this 
would be thought’s own suicide. But that does not deter him 
from developing this so-called requirement of thought into the 
supra-rational and supra-relational Absolute. Armed with this 
weapon he then approaches phenomena like morality and 
religion and forces them to capitulate. So long as they too are 
relational, logic demands that they be considered mere 
Appearances. Hence morality (with which we are particularly 
concerned here) is not treated as a department of reality worthy 
of investigation on its own merits. Moral phenomena such as 
obligation and responsibility are immediately stigmatised as 
Appearances and therefore unreal, while freedom can be 
considered as nothing more than a “lingering chimera’”’. 
Striking in both its contrast and similarity is the logical 
theory of Professor John Anderson. Asa realist he is in complete 
opposition to Bradley’s Idealism, but he too develops a 
philosophy from an examination of the logical structure of the 
proposition. The function of the proposition in the traditional 
form of subject, predicate and copula, is for the subject to 
‘Jocate” and the predicate to ‘characterise’ what is located. 
Such, it is said, are the requirements of all discourse, and thus the 
reality about which we discourse must itself be propositional in 
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character. ‘‘Whatever exists is something having certain 
characters, i.e. is a proposition.’”’! This is then considered as the 
“common way of existence’’ of all things. Reality is made up of 
complexities held together in the propositional form of subject 
and predicate. How similar (omitting of course the differences 
between Realism and Idealism) is this logical analysis of thought 
to that of Bradley who says “Judgement is the differentiation of 
@ complex whole’. Anderson, like Bradley, then uses this 
logic to legislate for the whole of reality. He claims that the 
demand of logic that reality be propositional makes untenable 
any theory of different ways of being or knowing. He says, 
“The chief, and I think final objection to any theory of higher 
and lower, or complete and incomplete, truth is that it is contrary 
to the very nature and possibility of discourse; that it is 
‘unspeakable’ ’’ (Empiricism; this Journal, December, 1927). 
Strict determinism or regularity in this single-levelled reality 
is also demanded by the requirements of discourse. Thus this 
logic (Anderson will not call it a metaphysic) advances on 
moral phenomena, or anything else, predisposed to find them 
rigidly determined by physical causality, and existing in the 
single way of spatio-temporal observable occurrences. ‘In 
terms of this theory it must be said that in psychology, and 
likewise in ethics, our knowledge is observational and 
propositional. The question is of psychological or ethical facts, 
and not of an ultimate agency or ultimate standards’’ (loc. cit.). 


The striking similarity of this theory to Bradley’s lies 
in the attempt by each of them to see the rest of reality through 
a haze of logic. The striking dissimilarity is that whereas 
Bradley was not satisfied with an examination of what thought 
is, but went behind that to what thought ‘desired to be’’ as his 
basis for constructing a metaphysic, Anderson does take thought 
as he finds it. But in each case the attempt to explain morality 
in terms of logic is forced to disregard many facts of the moral 
life. We have already noted how Bradley disposed of moral 
phenomena. Under Professor Anderson they fare differently 
but little better. In his “positive ethics” morality is at least 


1 Quoted from notes of a lecture by Professor Anderson. 
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not considered to be unreal. But a good deal of what are 
usually considered as moral phenomena disappear. Freedom 
of the will is completely impossible in a world which is determined 
only causally throughout. Obligation, duty and ideals suffer 
the same fate, but mainly because they are considered to require 
a world in which there are different ways of being. Obligation 
becomes simply a Freudian compulsion-neurosis. ‘The motives 
which will incline a man to conform, to do a thing because he is 
obliged, are, generally speaking, fear and that desire for self 
abasement, which in sexual theory is called ‘masochism’.”’ 
Ideals are cynically treated as “simply covers for that domination 
which is the real object of the exponents of the ‘moral law’ ’’. 
Responsibility in its accepted form of responsibility to someone 
or something also finds no place; though in a badly battered 
form, as being simply the togetherness of parts of our 
psychological constitution it is admitted. ‘‘Responsibility is 
not the charge that is put upon our reason to control inclinations, 
or on the self to be itself. It is the fact that all our actions arise 
from motives which we have, and which are in some interactive 
relation with the motives speaking as ‘we’, even when they are 
disclaimed by the latter.”” (Quotations from Determinism and 
Ethics, this Journal, December, 1928.) 

Both these logicians, therefore, are seen to give us fair 
examples of the way moral phenomena are distorted in order 
to fit in with a preconceived logical theory. We can say they are 
“distorted” only in the light of what follows, where an attempt is 
made to analyse some facts of the moral life independently of 
any logical preconceptions. But before doing that we may 
make the following remarks. Firstly, the method of limiting 
beforehand the nature of the conclusions to be found in the 
subject-matter under investigation, is contrary to the spirit 
of pure investigation which has produced all the advances ever 
made in philosophy or science. Secondly, if it is claimed in 
reply that an investigation into any one part of reality (such as 
logic is) cannot possibly lead us astray as regards any other 
part, we may make the following replies. (a) We cannot know 
whether or not we are being led astray by our deductions unless 
we are constantly referring them to the facts themselves for 
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verification. In this case the facts that must be referred to 
are moral facts, which must be investigated in their own right, 
before we can claim that our logical theory is giving us the truth 
at all. (b) And this is just what the theories mentioned above 
did not do. Anderson refers his logical theories, not to moral 
phenomena direct, but to the ethical accounts of earlier theorists 
such as Bradley, who themselves have logical preconceptions. 
We will later have cause to criticise these earlier rationalistic 
ethics for their insistence on there being many ways of being. 
Our account will show that moral phenomena demand no such 
conception. At present we are concerned only to point out that 
Anderson by directing his logical criticism against these very 
things, is not referring his hypotheses to moral phenomena for 
verification at all, but merely to other rationalistic theories. 

Of course in so complicated a matter as morality, mistakes 
in interpretation or explanation of the facts are always possible 
and must be guarded against ; but a very plausible explanation, 
which has the merit of agreeing with popular estimation, can be 
shown to be consistent with independent investigations into 
logic and esthetics. It is in fact consistent with what would 
seem to be the essentials of Anderson’s logic, which is itself 
such an investigation. If he had pursued a similar method as 
regards morality one cannot help thinking that he would not 
have felt it necessary to discard or distort so much of it as 
he has. This, at any rate, will be one of the implications of our 
account of moral phenomena. 


The object of investigation in ethics is that conduct of 
persons which is characterised as either good or bad. The good 
actions are morally valuable, and the bad ones are less valuable, 
or in relation to the good ones may be called “‘disvaluable’’. 
About any morally good action there seem to be two main 
things that we can say. Ethical theory has been roughly 
divided accordingly as it has stressed one or the other of these. 
Firstly, good conduct is always purposive, i.e. it is the pursuit 
by @ person of an end or ideal conceived as being itself valuable. 
Secondly, there is a moral obligation to do what is best (or the 
good act) in any particular circumstances. Each of these two 
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aspects of morality must be analysed, and their main implications 
distinguished. 

We will deal with the first aspect first. What is purposed 
in any action may be called either an ideal, an aim, or an end. 
The first two words, however, are very liable to be misunderstood. 
“Tdeal”’ has been construed by too many of its opponents to 
mean something otherworldly and inconceivable for it to be used 
loosely. If, however, it means simply that which is purposed it 
may be used with safety. ‘Aim’ is ambiguous as meaning 
either the process of aiming or what is aimed at. ‘End” is the 
simplest, and conveys the true impression that what is purposed 
in any good act is itself something real. The ‘‘Ethics of Ends”’ 
has however gone so far as to make the moral value of any action 
directly dependent on the value of its end, and on nothing else. 
This type of theory is exemplified in thinkers as diverse as 
Plato, the Utilitarians, and Absolutists like Bradley and 
Bosanquet. But to say, with these theorists, that in making 
a moral judgement on an action we take into account only the 
end at which the doer aimed is plainly false to the facts. We 
consider a number of things of which the end is only one. Apart 
from the difficulty of explaining how the value of any end 
could be transferred to any action directed towards it, the 
theory also fails to explain why the value of the end only is 
considered. By taking a real example we will see that many 
other things enter into a moral judgement. Rabbits are said 
to have been introduced into Australia by a certain Mr. Thatcher. 
This gentleman appears to have had several ends in view in 
doing this. Among these were the provision of food and sport 
for the settlers, and of remuneration and perhaps a little fame for 
himself. Each of these ends has its own value. But can we 
say that the value of his action is commensurate with that of 
any or even all of them? Clearly, in estimating the moral 
value of the act we must take into account the results both 
bad and good that are still accruing to us, the manner in which 
he did it, and the value of the process of his purposing or 
intending, as well as the value of the sport, food and money 
power that were intended. To hold with the “Ethics of Ends” 
that the moral value of the act is directly determined by the 
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value of what is intended is thus an over-simplification of the 
facts. In fact it is simplification by means of omission, and 
thus is simply false. Hartmann, in his ‘“Ethik’’, has with 
genuine moral insight seen that the moral value of a deed is 
‘“incommensurable” with the value of what was intended in it. 
He has, however, stressed this ‘‘incommensurability” to the 
point where it tends to make the importance of the end in 
action of almost no concern at all for the morality of the act. 
This would be an extreme position as false as that of the ‘ethics 
of ends’”’ which he attacks. Fortunately Hartmann’s ambiguity 
on the point saves him from that extremity. The point that 
emerges from this discussion so far, then, is that the ends of 
actions must be taken into account in judging of morality, but 
that such a judgement must also consider many other factors. 
The moral value of the action can not, therefore, be merely a 
reflection of the value of what is intended. It can thus be held 
that morality is concerned with ‘goods’ or valuable things 
whether they be the actions of persons or not. But the values 
of things other than purposive actions will be of concern to 
ethics only because, as possible ends of action, they are relevant 
to the moral value of the action itself. 

Another important thing about this purposive pursuit of 
ends is that the person picks out or chooses which ends he will 
pursue while neglecting others. This does not mean that he 
may do anything at any time. His range of possible ends is 
always limited by circumstance. Further, in his choice he will 
be guided by his knowledge of the situation, his feelings about it 
and his own mental and physical disposition. Once he has 
decided on what the end of his action is to be he must work out 
rationally the steps he will have to take to attain it. This 
implies a knowledge of a causally determined world of things 
in which the actor’s own conscious responses and mental processes 
are likewise regularly ordered and reliable. Thus the existence 
of morality has as one of its implications a causally determined 
universe. 

This would seem to be quite in line with such logical theories 
as we discussed earlier. But their error is that because their 
logic does not demand it they do not search further and enquire 
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if this is the only kind of causal order morality implies. In 
fact the very pursuit of ends implies a second kind of causality 
which the purely logical approach to ethics is unable to account 
for—that is causality which is rational and teleological. In 
any purposive action the person, though thinking and feeling by 
processes which are themselves thoroughly determined, is not 
himself merely determined by them. Just as different kinds of 
real things (stones, trees, animals) function in different ways, so 
persons have their own distinctive type of function which is 
called rational or purposive. These differences of functional 
type, however, do not imply differences in ways of being or kinds 
of reality. Each type is real in the same way just because it is 
- @ function or process. Thus rational processes are just as 
determined as physical ones, but they are ordered in a different 
kind of way. They work according to laws of their own which 
may be tabulated and studied as the science of logic. The 
distinctive thing about persons is, thus, not any indeterminism 
but the fact that they embody this extra kind of determinism 
over and above the more ordinary physical causation. They 
are thus able to set one kind of causal order going within and 
over against the other. They are able to pursue ends rationally 
in a causally determined universe. This is what emerges from 
an examination of moral phenomena, and is what is known as 
freedom of the will. It is true that a person is not always free. 
He may allow his distinctive rational abilities to lie unused and 
undeveloped, and thus revert to being simply another piece of 
natural mechanism. But he may, on the other hand, use those 
powers—and this is the possibility of initiative which he has. 
The free person is essentially a cosmic violinist, in the sense that 
he draws the bow of the rational pursuit of ends across the 
strings of determined circumstance. He is essentially the 
universal yachtsman who is able by obeying the natural laws 
of the elements to sail his boat against the wind into the desired 
harbour. 

This interpretation of an important aspect of morality has 
seldom been even discussed. Freedom has been treated as 
being merely chaotic indeterminism which could be easily 
disposed of. But we have shown that morality itself implies 
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the impossibility of such a state of affairs, and demands freedom 
in the sense outlined above. And in this sense morality is seen 
to demand nothing which logic and science cannot readily admit. 

We have so far said very little about the different values 
in ends of actions. It is according to an estimation of these 
values—which estimation must be a process at least including 
reason—that the person chooses his end. In this process he 
is acting according to the conception of things which are causally 
determined, and is thus free in the same way as when he is acting 
on the rational appreciation of means towards an end. The 
values of ends are naturally of the same kind as the values of any 
other things not being treated as ends. Moral activity always 
has as an end some real state of affairs and treats value as a 
characteristic of things as real as any other qualities. The high 
and difficult ideals of some religions and moral codes not only 
could not be ends of action until they are conceived in embodied 
form, they could not be known at all unless they were envisaged 
as of a real nature. For morality there is no question of ideals 
or ends of action being of a different “‘level’’ or kind of reality 
from the actions which pursue them. To criticise the notion of 
‘deals’ because it implies some other ways of being than the 
rest of reality is simply to misunderstand the nature of morality, 
and to criticise, instead of an account of moral phenomena, a 
bunch of metaphysical or logical presuppositions. 

Morality has been commonly held to involve a dualism 
between the striving and what is striven for. This dualism is, in 
fact, what was attacked by both Bradley and Anderson, though 
for different reasons and with different results. An examination 
of moral facts shows that a dualism does exist, but it is far from 
being absolute, and is certainly not a dualism as regards ways 
of being. It is a dualism only in the sense that what is picked 
‘out, thought about and pursued by a rational being, is, in the 
act, considered as distinct from the rest of reality. If the 
word ‘‘transcend”’ is used in ethics this is the only thing it could 
mean. Ideals are ‘‘transcendent”’ simply when they are ends 
of actions isolated from other possible ends for purposes of 
rational pursuit. They are ‘immanent’? while they are not 
being thought about or striven towards, i.e. while they are simply 
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functioning and affecting things and persons in a physical way. 
This is the situation that morality implies. Anything that can 
be an object of rational striving may be both transcendent and 
immanent, though not at the same time in respect to the same 
person. So long as an object or state of affairs is treated as a 
goal to be striven for but not yet realised, it is being treated as 
transcending the rest of reality. When, however, it is achieved 
or actualised, its relation to the person is no longer that of 
being an object of rational desire; it has become one of that 
person’s achievements, an intimate part of himself, and as such 
is transcendent no longer, but immanent. The distinction 
between transcendence and immanence is thus seen to be 
correlative to that between man’s rational purposive nature and 
his determination by physical causes. The relative dualism of 
the one implies that of the other. 

It is not really essential that the terms “transcendence” 
and ‘“‘immanence”’ be used to describe this fact of the moral 
experience. They have had such varied meanings, and been 
battered so often that they may be held to have outlived their 
usefulness. But if they are dropped others will have to be used 
to account for the undoubted facts. It would seem that where 
these conceptions have been made the object of logical attack 
it was due to their being used, not in the sense outlined above, 
but with some obscure metaphysical meaning. We may be 
able to save them for their true meaning by, as it were, “‘bringing 
them back to earth’’. 

Such are some of the implications of the first aspect of 
morality, mentioned above. We may turn now to consider the 
second aspect—the fact of moral obligation and other phenomena 
that go with it. 


That there is some definite moral experience that is called 
obligation or duty cannot be denied. What is a matter for doubt 
is the psychological and metaphysical explanation of the 
experience. These explanations have tended to vary, not 
in accordance with differences in investigations of the experience, 
but according to previously held psychological or metaphysical 
theories. Trying to put aside any such prejudices, we can see 
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that in all cases of obligation a value is being recognised. 
Obligation is always a claim by a value or values on a person. 
This, at any rate, is the evidence of the moral experience. 
Any valuable object or situation includes in the recognition of 
its value a recognition that it ought to be conserved, or if possible, 
improved. It is notorious that the obligation to do this is 
frequently overlooked until the valuable object is threatened 
with destruction. We feel most strongly the obligation to 
defend our country and its culture only when it is likely to be 
attacked. In many cases, however, the valuable object does not 
exist for it to be conserved. It is a real enough object, but it 
is only an object of imagination or desire. The value of such 
an unrealised objective is apprehended as an “ought to do” 
or an “ought to be’. Thus it would seem that one of the 
characteristics of every value is that it carries in itself a claim 
on the action of whoever recognises it. The metaphysical 
status of such a claim offers no more difficulty than does a 
command by an army officer to his men. As far as the moral 
phenomena are concerned there is no difficulty about it, and it 
certainly does not imply any mysterious kind of being for 
either values or their moral claims. Yet it seems to be largely 
because of such misapprehensions that the phenomena of 
obligation have been derided by some theorists. 

A further, and important, characteristic of moral obligation 
is that it can be disregarded or disobeyed. This is what 
distinguishes it from compulsion, and incidentally makes 
Anderson’s account of it (mentioned above) quite beside the 
mark. Whatever the psychological processes are which make us 
feel an obligation they are not the same as a compulsion neurosis. 
To say that a prisoner in a locked cell remains where he is 
because he feels an obligation to do so is rather ludicrous. The 
moral consciousness quickly discerns the difference between the 
two. Along with any sense of obligation goes the consciousness 
that the claim could be disregarded so long as we were prepared 
to shoulder the guilt such action would entail. 

This fact implies several important things about morality. 
Firstly it implies a consciousness of freedom to choose the lower 
value in a situation and to disregard the higher. Freedom is 
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thus an essential factor in each of the main aspects of morality we 
have discussed. In the earlier account of freedom it was treated 
mainly as the using of causal determinism in the service of 
rational purposes. Here we see its further character of the 
ability to refuse one claim on us and to turn rather to another. 
In almost every situation we are faced with alternative courses of 
action. In such cases it is clear that we must choose, and in 
our affirmation of one duty lies our rejection of another. Thus 
this freedom implies a further fact of morality. The opportunity 
for moral goodness is also the opportunity for moral badness. 
Such moral badness, or guilt, may be held to lie in the failure by 
any person to pursue the highest and most obligatory value in 
any situation. In such an account moral perfection is 
theoretically possible. But when it is considered that in every 
situation where choice between values is necessary, at least 
one valuable course of action, and with it its “‘ought’’, must be 
violated, it is seen that in many cases moral guilt simply cannot 
be escaped. The free person must carry with him the guilt 
of what he has failed to do. This inescapable guilt is usually 
not taken very seriously, and justly so. For it is a guilt which 
is forced upon us by our very nature as persons. It is determined 
that we must be guilty. And where we are determined we can 
not truly be either praised or blamed. In this sense what we 
are talking about is not properly called guilt at all, for that 
would need freedom to escape it. But there is something 
about this predetermined guilt that persons are responsible for. 
They are responsible for the particular nature of their guilt. 
Though they must sin, it need not have been in this particular 
way. The person is responsible for the particular values he 
chose and the opportunities he missed. If he was free to 
choose he must bear the guilt of his choice. Faced with 
alternative possibilities of action A, B and C, where A is the 
most and C the least valuable course, a person who does A bears 
no real guilt at all. He must recognise, however, that while 
achieving A, he was forced to neglect B and C. But if he 
freely chooses B or C as his course of action, he is guilty of 
failure to achieve the greatest possible value, A. And his guilt 
is greater if he chose the lowest value C rather than B. This 
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is one reason for the possible degrees of guilt. The other lies 
in the degree of freedom of the person acting. Just as freedom 
implies guilt, guilt implies freedom. As was pointed out earlier, 
probably no person is completely free all the time. Where he 
is unfree and merely causally determined, he cannot be held 
to be either guilty or praiseworthy. On the other hand, the 
more free he is, the more he becomes liable for either blame or 
praise. 

In the above paragraph we have already introduced the 
fact of responsibility. It is one of the most striking of moral 
phenomena, and is greatly cherished by all thoughtful persons. 
No person willingly surrenders his liability to be held responsible. 
Saying that so-and-so is not responsible for his actions, amounts 
to a denial of his full personality. The fundamental point of this 
phenomenon is that the person in it takes upon himself the 
burden of his own actions. He insists that he alone is the one 
to be praised or blamed for them. In holding this he implies 
that it was his initiative that brought the act about. It was not 
forced on him, or the responsibility would lie on the forcing 
circumstances, and not on their innocent instrument. Hartmann, 
with whose moral insight we cannot but agree however much we 
may disagree with his explanations, speaking of responsibility, 
says: ‘The originator finds himself involved in whatever 
occurs through his initiative, indeed in what only might have 
occurred ; he is aware that it is he himself upon whom rebounds 
everything, not merely what has actually been brought about. 
In so far as he enters with full consciousness into his under- 
taking, he already, before any action has taken place, draws 
down upon himself as the originator every possible consequence.”’ 
And again: ‘He insists upon being responsible, if he feels 
himself to be so. He keeps watch upon his reputation for 
accountability. For him there is here far more at stake than 
what he experiences in the depreciatory moral judgement ; 
the value which is at the basis of his personality is at stake—his 
freedom”? (N. Hartmann, EHthik, vol. III; English translation 
by Stanton Coit, pp. 156, 160). 

Again our account of a moral phenomenon disagrees with 
that given by Anderson in his logico-ethics. Responsibility 
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in the sense outlined above is clearly not the same thing as 
physical or psychological togetherness. It is true that a person 
does have to bear the burden or opportunity contained in his 
own disposition. A child born deformed in body must carry the 
weight of his disability through life. Although we do sometimes 
speak of these burdens imposed on us by circumstances beyond 
our control as “responsibilities’’ that we must carry, that is not 
the meaning of moral responsibility in its more usual sense, or 
as outlined here. 

Moral responsibility is, on the other hand, exceedingly 
rich in implications about the nature of the moral life. It 
implies all the other moral phenomena which we have discussed. 
For purposes of discussion we have treated facts of the moral 
life under two main heads, and tried to show how these aspects 
could be analysed progressively to unfold more and more facts. 
But this classification is really little more than arbitrary. There 
are innumerable crossed threads of connection between each 
fact of the moral consciousness and others. For example, the 
fact that the ends of action are chosen for their values 
immediately involves the fact of moral obligation, for each 
value carries its own “ought’’ in its recognition. The duty to 
bring about a state of affairs which is not yet, or even to conserve 
one which is existent, means that for the person recognising 
its- value that end is transcendent. And these are far from 
being the only moral phenomena that may be examined. There 
is, for example, the sense of being worthy or unworthy, the 
facts of retaliation, revenge, punishment or reward, all of which 
are morally relevant. But though these exhibit differences, 
it is not likely that they will reveal many new important 
implications. 

The main implications that we have been able to draw from 
our account concern the nature of the freedom that is demanded, 
the importance of responsibility and the consciousness of guilt 
for personality, and the meaning of obligation. We have also 
geen the importance of the connection between man’s ‘rational 
_ and physical nature, the place of ends or valuable objects in 
morality, and the kind of dualism that morality works with. 
All these things will be relevant to any metaphysic which 
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attempts to account for morals. We have made no pretence 
of giving more than an outline of the nature of some of the main 
moral facts. A full investigation into all their metaphysical, 
psychological and other implications is beyond our scope. But 
it will be satisfactory if we have been able to point out the 
deficiencies in some accounts of ethics which are based on logical 
or other presuppositions, and to oppose to these accounts one 
based on a closer examination of what moral phenomena are 
more generally held to be. This account will also be seen to be 
easily compatible with an empirical and realist approach to 
philosophy. 

This latter fact is of some importance. Though throughout 
this article the necessity for an independent account of moral 
phenomena has been stressed, that does not mean that logical or 
other theories are of no concern to the ethicist. In the sphere 
of morality any purely logical theories must always give way to 
investigations of the moral phenomena. Such phenomena are 
certainly as relevant to an understanding of reality as are the 
data of logic. Admittedly it is impossible to divide reality into 
completely separate spheres even for purposes of investigation. 
Reality is a whole, and the spheres overlap. But where an 
investigation into any one sphere, e.g. morality, is carried out 
with as little interference as possible from conceptions derived 
from other spheres, it is encouraging to find the conclusions of 
such investigation cohering with those of other such independent 
enquiries. The approach to ethics outlined above suggests the 
possibility of its coherence with an empiricist logic. Though 
this observation is not essential to the main position held—the 
need for an independent account of moral phenomena—its 
relevance lies in its indication that the account of morality 
given is not altogether astray. 


II. 
LOGIC AND ETHICS. 


By JOHN ANDERSON. 


THouGH Mr. Rhys A. Miller raises important questions, 
his argument follows fairly familiar lines, and I feel it more 
important to deal with these questions than to give a detailed 
“reply” which would, in any case, be bound to recapitulate 
much that is contained in the articles he so scantily quotes, as 
well as in other articles I have contributed to the Journal 
(e.g., Causality and Logic, December, 1936). Before going on to 
the larger question of the relation of ethics to logic, however, 
I shall briefly consider some of the more special issues. 

I have, of course, admitted the existence of feelings of 
“obligation”’, ‘responsibility’, and so forth, while contesting 
the moralistic account of them. Miller equates his theory of 
their nature with ‘the evidence of the moral experience” ; 
but, on his showing, this experience speaks with a very uncertain 
voice, and what is ‘“‘moral’’ about it is not at all clearly indicated. 
Taking what are supposed to be the phenomena of the moral 
life, we find that they are mental activities (what, in Determinism 
and Ethics, I called ‘“‘motives’”) which can variously assist or 
oppose one another ; but, if such relations constituted the moral 
life, it would be indistinguishable from the mental life, i.c., 
ethics would just be psychology. The attaching of a distinctively 
moral character to mental processes is then attempted by means 
of an external criterion; they are moral as having “ends’’, as 
being “purposive”. There is undoubtedly a field of investigation 
here; we can consider how a mental activity achieves an end, 
and how another mental activity helps or hinders it in doing so. 
This is the economic theory of the operation of demands and 
preferences, but still the moral character of the subject-matter 
does not appear. Recourse has then to be had to the moral or 
ethical character of the ends themselves ; they are regarded as 
“values”. But, if this means more than that they are chosen, 
if they do have an cthical character, if they are good, then it is 
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they that constitute the subject-matter of ethics ; and the fact 
(if it is a fact) that we pursue goods does not, on the face of it, 
make our pursuit of them a ‘moral phenomenon’’. 

Miller wishes to avoid saying that ends confer goodness on 
the pursuit of them, while maintaining that moral conduct is 
purposive ; and, in attributing some ethical character both to 
what aims and to what is aimed at, he involves himself in 
extraordinary confusions. “The object of investigation in 
ethics is that conduct of persons which is characterised as either 
good or bad.” But “good conduct is always purposive, i.e. it 
is the pursuit of an end or ideal conceived as being itself valu- 
able’. It appears further that ‘“‘morality is concerned with 
‘goods’ or valuable things whether they be the actions of persons 
or not. But the values of things other than purposive actions 
will be of concern to ethics only because, as possible ends of 
action, they are relevant to the moral value of the action itself.” 
Nevertheless, “the values of ends are naturally of the same kind 
as the values of any other things not being treated as ends’. 
And, finally, “‘the ends of action are chosen for their values’’. 
If it were said outright that what has such a “‘value’”’ is good, the 
fact that it has also the relation of being pursued would be seen 
to be irrelevant ; on the other hand, if goodness were attributed 
to the actions of persons, it would be irrelevant that they had 
the relation of pursuing. But, by means of a loose terminology, 
some sort of ethical character is made to flicker about over what 
aims, what is aimed at, and the relation between them, the 
whole being warranted by “‘moral experience’’. 

In Determinism and Ethics I remarked, apropos of such 
confusions in the “ethics” of pursuit, that “we are prepared 
to find that what goods aim at is ethically much more 
important than what aims at them’”’. In that article and others 
I have argued that the operation of goods is favourable to their 
own and one another’s continuance. But, distinguishing that 
from definite aiming, I would say that what aims at goods is of 
no ethical importance at all, that it is not by being aimed at 
that goodness comes about. In any case, ethics is primarily 
concerned with what goods are, secondarily with how they 
come about, and not at all with the phenomena of “respons- 
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ibility”, “freedom’’, and the rest of the paraphernalia of the 
individualistic moraliser. And to point to his confusions as to 
what is distinctive of ethical facts is not to override the facts by 
means of logic. 

As regards “responsibility”, it may be recognised that 
this term has a number of rather different uses. The simplest 
case is that in which there is no dispute or conflict involved ; 
where the question, ‘“Who was responsible for this ? ’’ is answered 
by “I was’, meaning no more than that “I’ did it. The case 
I had previously considered was the more complicated one in 
which the person concerned is reluctant to admit that what 
did it belongs to the mental system “‘I’’, because he disapproves 
of such actions and yet was unable to prevent this one; so that 
his admission of “responsibility”? would be an admission of 
weakness. When, on the other hand, he proudly proclaims 
his responsibility, he indicates the presence of a latent hostility 
to the action he has performed. And this perhaps comes 
nearest to the neurotic sense of responsibility (a variety of the 
Freudian ‘omnipotence of thought’’) in which the agent’s 
“pangs of conscience”’ are linked with the (false) belief that he 
“could have acted otherwise’, i.e., that conditions which 
rendered it impossible for him to act otherwise were not present. 

Here, as in the case of the neurotic sense of obligation 
(or compulsion neurosis), when we have disentangled the facts 
from the confusions of moral theorists, we are left with something 
which is not good but bad—and in this sense might still be 
called a “‘moral fact”. Compulsion neurosis should not, of 
course, be confused with external compulsion, and if it is ‘rather 
ludicrous” to say that a prisoner remains in a locked cell because 
he feels an obligation to do so, it is equally ludicrous to say that 
he does so because he has a compulsion neurosis (though such a 
condition will often make a man neglect real opportunities of 
escaping). But, again, attempted compulsion, inner or outer, 
sometimes fails, so that the “disregarding” of “‘obligation’’ is 
not enough to show that the conflict is a “‘moral” one or, if it 
were, on which side goodness lies. We sometimes speak loosely 
of obligation in the sense in which we feel ‘‘called upon” to act 
in support of some cause to which we are attached but which we 
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are, at the moment, lazily disinclined to support; in such a 
case we have a rallying of certain allied “motives” against 
opposing tendencies. But in the better case, where the conflict 
does not arise or the disinclination does not exist, we have no 
sense of obligation. Even here, then, “obligation” is a sign 
of the presence of evil or, at least, of opposition to good— 
assuming, for the sake of argument, that the devotion in question 
is good. 

A more important point is that the pursuit of ends does not 
imply any special (‘teleological’) kind of causality ; as I have 
argued in Causality and Logic, no sort of relation could be 
established between this and the ordinary (‘‘physical’’) kind of 
causality, so that pursuit of ends could in no way impinge on 
“nature”. That it actually does so is bound up with the fact 
that it exhibits physical causality, that it is as much a part of 
“nature” as anything else is. The view that action is determined 
by an end is in fact reducible to the position that action is 
determined by “the idea of an end’’, i.e., by the anticipation 
of something, and the action succeeds upon this anticipation 
in the ordinary way in which an effect succeeds upon a cause. 
Even here further clarification is required by way of the rejection 
of the non-realist theory which treats a relation (such as anticipa- 
tion), instead of the thing that has the relation, as the thing 
operating. Itis not anticipation but what anticipates (the mental 
process ; a8 I should say, the feeling) that brings about the effect. 
Of course, what such a process effects is not always what it 
anticipates, and, in any case, is always more than it anticipates 
(as, again, I have pointed out in previous articles). The position 
is, then, that a certain process, having various qualities, and 
having various relations among which are those we call ‘‘thinking”’ 
and “anticipating’’, gives rise, in the natural course of its 
operation, to certain results. It may be incidentally remarked 
that those who hold that volition causes in a specially intimate 
way show an extraordinary ignorance, or else an extraordinary 
under-estimation, of the work of Hume. 

It should be observed, however, that while logic requires a 
single theory of causality (two kinds of causality implying two 
logics or two “‘universes’’), it is not in the least required that 
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ethics should be based on logic—if this is taken to mean that an 
ethical theory is derivable from logic. Logic certainly shows 
that any theory (ethical or other) which amalgamates a relation 
and a quality cannot be sound, and must be falsifying the facts 
which it professes to set forth. In this way logic can be said to 
open the way to observation of the facts by removing meta- 
physical “‘blinders”’ ; but it does not itself supply the facts which 
a positive ethics has to consider. These, as I have said, are 
matters of observation. But to show that an illogical theory 
of ethics must be rejected, even when it professes to be setting 
forth facts of observation, it is necessary to go more thoroughly 
into the nature of logic. I shall contend that it is impossible 
“to see the rest of reality through a haze of logic’’ because there 
is no “rest of reality’’, and that logic has no more to do with 
“the nature of thought’’ than with the nature of anything else. 


I presume that no one supposes logic to be concerned with 
the process of thinking (more accurately, the process which has 
the relation of thinking something). The contention would be, 
then, that logic has to do with what is thought—more particularly, 
with the most general forms of what is thought. But if it is a 
question of ‘forms of thought’’, if thought is considered to apply 
its forms to whatever it treats of, then it will do so when it treats 
of ethical matters; and thus the ethical field, like that of any 
other science, will be governed by logic. The adherents of 
moralism would presumably not wish to say of themselves 
(though we might be inclined to say it for them) that their 
attitude to ethics is an unthinking one. At any rate, they are 
faced with the dilemma that either the forms of logic apply to 
ethical matters or ethics is not a subject of theoretical investiga- 
tion. And while the attempt to “‘straddle”’ this issue (suggested, 
in the first place, by the nebulosity of their ethical views) comes 
out in the contention that the sphere of logic, instead of covering 
the whole field of ethics, merely penetrates it in part, so that 
ethics will have a thought part and an unthought part, it is 
evident that, even in speaking about a non-logical part of ethics, 
they are bringing it under the “forms of thought”. Another 
and perhaps commoner way of avoiding the difficulty is to 
suppose different ‘forms of thought’, different logics, to apply 
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in the spheres of reality (say, physical and moral) which it is 
proposed to distinguish. But the difference itself (a difference 
between two “universes’’) could not be accounted for by either 
logic or have any reality assigned to it. The point is that 
differences between fields of investigation or sets of discussable 
things are not referable to different ‘ways of thinking’ but 
simply to different characteristics of the things thought about ; 
and whatever character or form of relation of things cannot be 
exhibited in all fields of investigation is not part of the subject- 
matter of logic. 

What these considerations lead up to is that, strictly 
speaking, logic is concerned not with how we think things (how 
we ‘organise them in thought’’) but with how things are. One 
of the main points made in my Empiricism article was that no 
contrast is possible between things as we think them and things 
as they are; the very suggestion that things themselves may 
exist in an unorganised state, or under forms other than those 
our thinking imposes, is one in which the forms of our thinking 
are already “‘imposed’”’ on them—more exactly, we recognise no 
such imposed forms, because whatever we think of we think of as 
actual, i.e., we think of the forms not as imposed but as there. 
Of course, we recognise that we do alter certain things, but 
the things are equally subject, in their previous and subse- 
quent states, to the forms in question ; again, we make mistakes 
about certain things, but, even in being mistaken, we think the 
things are in such and such a condition, i.e., we treat them under 
the same forms as we should do if we were not mistaken. In 
fact, whatever theory or supposition we may advance, we think 
situations, and it is impossible to distinguish thought-forms from 
situational forms or situational forms (actuality) from a 
postulated ‘reality’. Logic, then, as the theory of situations 
in general, will operate in criticism alike of any general supposition 
of the non-situational and of any attempt to treat the objects of 
some special science as other than situational (e.g., to treat 
ethical facts as non-spatial). Detailed criticism will, of course, 
depend on a certain working out of logical theory. The initial 
point to be made is just the possibility of rejecting on logical 
grounds what purports to be an ethical doctrine, though it should 
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be observed that it will be a part of such rejection to show that 
the upholder of the doctrine implicitly accepts the logical position 
he is overtly opposing—since he, too, thinks situations, and 
cannot consistently treat ethics as other than the science of 
ethical situations. 

On the view of logic here indicated it appears that the 
inquiry into human thinking will be subject to logic in the same 
way as any other special inquiry is; human thinking can be 
investigated only as certain situations among others, as on the 
same logical footing as other situations, and not as occupying 
any superior place in “‘Teality’. But since, as we have seen, 
there is no distinction between “forms of thought”’ (i.e., of the 
thought about or contemplated) and forms of existence, it is 
permissible to approach logic from the side of ‘‘discourse’’. 
Thus the objection to Kant’s procedure in the Critique of Pure 
Reason is not that he attempts to present things under the forms 
in which we experience them, but that he supposes that these 
are not the forms of things as they are in themselves; and, so 
far as his argument has force (so far as it is not perverted by his 
distinction between “phenomena” and “things in themselves’), 
it is a contribution to logic. Removing his confusion, treating 
his “phenomena”’ as real things, dependent on mind for their 
being known but not for their being—and this is substantially 
the line taken by Alexander—we are left with a logic of things 
as spatio-temporal and “‘categorial’’ (quantitative, causal, etc.). 
But what neither Kant nor Alexander brings out clearly enough 
is that this is a logic of things as propositional, and that it may 
be best approached from the side of discourse, from the considera- 
tion of the proposition as an issue, something on which people 
may take opposing views, on which they may agree or disagree, 
about which they may ask “Is this so or not?” 

What is in dispute (or what might be made a matter of 
dispute, even if the persons in a given group are in agreement 
about it) is whether or not something (the predicate) is going on, 
or is situated, at a certain place (the subject) ; and, if this is a 
proper description of the propositional issue, it is clearly a spatio- 
temporal issue. As I indicated in Causality and Logic, to argue 
that something (say, ‘‘physical causality’) is involved in a 

5 : 
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situation qua spatio-temporal, will not carry much conviction 
to those who maintain that there are other fields than the spatio- 
temporal (still less, to those who consider the spatio-temporal 
to be mere “‘appearance’’). But, since any theorist must present 
his theory in propositions, the contention that the proposition 
as such is spatio-temporal must appear relevant, even if inadmis- 
sible. As I argued in Empiricism, those who maintain, in 
propositions, that the proposition itself is “inadequate to 
reality’, cannot expect to be taken very seriously. But there 
are many who, without taking this view and while admitting 
that they are acquainted with propositions of a spatio-temporal 
character (or, a8 they might prefer to put it, with a spatio- 
temporal ‘‘reference’’), will contend that they also know other 
types of propositions, propositions, in particular, which make no 
reference to Space. And to them the description of the subject 
of the proposition as a place (a point to which dispute, if it 
arises, can be referred) will appear to be merely metaphorical. 
What has then to be argued (without any abandonment of, but 
as supplementary to, the formal development of the spatio- 
temporal theory of the proposition) is that the subjects they 
recognise are also spatial, that, when they ‘‘come down to brass 
tacks’, they are found to be dealing with spatio-temporal 
situations. 

Now it is clear that much of what the moralistic theorist 
recognises as ethical fact (or as essential to the existence of 
ethical fact) 7s spatio-temporal. But he is involved in difficulties 
as soon as he tries to show how this is connected with ‘‘facts’’ 
of another character. He has, in fact, to adopt one of the two 
familiar lines of solution of the ‘‘mind-body”’ problem—Inter- 
actionism and Parallelism. But to assert the action of mind on 
body involves either the admission of exceptions to ‘‘physical 
law” and thus the abandonment of physical science or the 
recognition that mind acts with “physical force” and is, in fact, 
part of the subject-matter of physical science (is physical). 
On the other hand, to say that the mental runs parallel to or is 
correlated with the physical is to say that it has to the physical 
some relation, we know not what. On any showing, this relation 
is temporal ; but, as soon as we try to make it specific, we are 
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involved in spatial descriptions. When we try, in particular, to 
give an account of a ‘“‘moral subject”’, to take its history seriously 
and not treat it as a mere recipient of exhortations, we have to 
regard it as a structure, a system of interacting processes which 
occur “‘together’’, ‘interpenetrate’’, etc. ; and if the treatment 
of such relations as spatial is considered metaphorical, we are 
left without any understanding of their nature. This is not 
to say that we can have no psychological or ethical theory unless 
we have a “map of the mind” or of a good activity ; but, at 
least, it is indicative of theoretical progress to be able to locate 
mental or ethical processes more precisely, and, if we could not 
locate them in some measure, we could not even start our 
investigations. Even the moral exhorter has to conduct his 
exhortations in and towards some region. But he still confuses 
the ethical issues by not addressing himself to the question— 
where and how do goods go on? If he did, he would see that 
those ethical ‘‘goings on’ are just as physical as those with 
which any natural scientist is concerned. 

It is possible, however, that some would admit that the 
moral subject “‘places’’ moral (and other) predicates, while 
denying that such placing is all that ethics is concerned with. 
Those who believe in “moral obligation”’ might concede that the 
being who is under an obligation is in Space and Time, and that 
fulfilled obligations are fulfilled in Space and Time, and yet 
contend that to say that something “ought to be” is quite 
different from saying that it occurs, or that it does not occur. 
That is to say, allowing the question ‘Is this so or not? ”’, they 
would present as a separate question, “Ought this to be so or 
not?’’ Thus it is suggested that, whether or not the subject 
of the proposition is invariably spatial, there is at least no 
invariability in the copula. It is immediately apparent, how- 
ever, that such a view cannot be logically maintained—that 
the second question above is not a separate question. For if 
someone says “‘A ought to be’’ or “A ought to be B’’, the issue 
raised, as in other cases, is whether this is so or not. In fact, 
the distinction between “‘is’’ and “‘is not’’ is just the distinction 
between being the case and not being the case (or between 
truth and falsity), and the conception of a “moral copula”’ is 
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merely a hindrance to the statement of the ethical issues. What 
is additional to there being an issue, what enables it to be 
described as a peculiarly ethical issue, is something in the terms. 
The question is whether A is or is not “something which ought 
to be”; the possibility of attaching a meaning to “A is to be 
B” depends not on the recognition of a special copula “‘is to be”’ 
but on the recognition of a special predicate “to be B”’. 

But, when the matter is put in this way, it appears that the 
defect of moralistic theories is their indefiniteness, their 
incomplete statement of a relation. If we say that A or A’s 
being B is authorised, we are faced with the question by whom 
or what it is authorised; and, until we have answered that 
question, we have not raised a discussable issue. Even to 
say that it is morally authorised is still to leave the authorising 
agency unstated and so to have a relation without one of its 
terms. And to say that it is authorised by “the moral law” 
is only to say, a8 Kant indicates, that it is authorised by being 
authorised ; it is not to specify any agency whose operation 
can be recognised. If it could, it would lose its ‘‘authority”’ ; 
it would simply be one thing bringing pressure to bear on 
another. In fact, when we get rid of moralistic vagueness, we 
are left with demands or commands exerted by certain beings 
on certain other beings (such specification of authorities being 
part of the work undertaken by psycho-analysis), and, since all 
sorts of demands are made in social life, we are no nearer 
discovering what is meant by ‘“‘moral’’. I need not take up the 
view that what ought to be done is what is commanded by God, 
since most modern moralists agree that “moral rightness’’ is 
_not determined by divine any more than by human fiat—but, 
such being the case, they are left with the sheer arbitrariness 
of an unrelating relation in order to say that anything is moral 
at all. 

There are, then, two ways in which we can avoid this 
confusion. We can say that there is no such science as ethics, 
but can still recognise feelings of ‘‘obligation” ; we can recognise 
that we do or do not accede to various commands or requests 
of our neighbours, and that we obey, or feel a pang in disobeying, 
commands of which we have forgotten the source. We can 
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observe what sorts of activities are helped and what are hindered 
by our feelings of ‘‘obligation’’, e.g., that inquiry is so hindered. 
We can do all this, recognise all the ‘‘facts of the moral life’’, if 
we happen to be interested in the workings of mind and society, 
just as we might be interested in the workings of organisms or 
of planetary systems; but there will be no question in either 
case of a “moral standard’ or of what “ought to be’. The 
other way out is that we should recognise goodness as a character 
of certain activities, or, as I have put it above, observe where 
and how goods go on. This (provided there are such goods) 
will be ethical science. On this view it would be urged that 
moralism is a confused treatment of a real subject, but that 
its confusions are such as to make it inimical to goods in general 
and to inquiry in particular; and that this opposition comes 
out especially in its falsification of logic. It seems to me 
impossible that moralism could maintain itself as it does if it 
were not a perversion of a real subject. The demonstration of 
its confusions certainly does not establish the goodness of 
theoretical inquiry, artistic creation or productive organisation ; 
but it may at least suggest that these are among the things that 
moralism has been confusedly treating, and it may leave the 
way open to the direct observation of their character. At any 
rate, since the moralistic is immensely more widespread than 
the positive treatment of ethics, the demonstration of the 
illogicalities of moralism may well be the best approach to the 
subject. 


ES * 
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A TRIBE IN TRANSITION: A STUDY IN CULTURE PATTERN. 
By D. N. Majumdar. Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta and London, 1937. Pp. xii+216. English price 
10s. 6d. 

The tribe in question is the Ho, occupying a portion of the 
lower plateau of Chota Nagpur, to the west of Calcutta. In 
former times the people depended for sustenance mainly on 
hunting and collecting in the forests, but now that these have 
been opened up by main roads and railways simple agriculture 
is of increasing importance. In addition, many of them, 
including women, supplement the family resources by temporary 
work in the mines. 

Such a community is a profitable field for the study of 
culture contact, to which anthropologists are everywhere paying 
considerable attention. Unfortunately, however, Dr. Majumdar’s 
analysis is by no means penetrating: he has concentrated on 
the superficial changes in Ho ways of life and said little, for 
example, about the effect of contact with Europeans and other 
Indian peoples on social organisation and economics. 

The chief value of the book lies in the general account which 
it gives of the ethnography of the people concerned, though 
even this is somewhat disappointing. The author mentions 
in his foreword that he has tried to base his investigations 
on the so-called functional method of Malinowski, but if this is 
indeed a fact he has had little success. The essential feature 
of this method is that it shows the inter-relation of the various 
aspects of a culture: Dr. Majumdar’s material, on the other 
hand, is divided into watertight compartments, and as no 
attempt is made to show the mutual dependence of the various 
elements, the reader has no impression of a living people. 


The book is also not at all easy to read, since the literary 
style is so rugged that the meaning of individual sentences is not 
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always apparent. Some of the author’s statements, again, are 
difficult to interpret. Thus he informs us that co-operation in 
economic undertakings “is certainly not a survival of (the 
people’s) communistic mode of living, nor is it a reflex of their 
gregariousness ’”’ (p. 40). The reader’s task is made all the 
more laborious by the vast number of native terms employed, 
and the fact that many are not defined when first mentioned. 


H. IAN HOGBIN. 


CHILD PsycHOoLoGy. By John J. B. Morgan, Ph.D. Revised 
Edition. Harrap, 1935. Pp. 502. Price 8s. 6d. 


Morgan’s aim in this revised edition is “to bring the book 
up to date” by incorporating the findings of the mass of experi- 
mental work since 1931. He thus carries on his policy of the 
first edition which he describes as “‘based upon experimental 
findings, relatively little emphasis being given to questions 
of a purely speculative or controversial nature’. 


This division of questions depends upon Morgan’s theory 
of method. He condemns much of the older literature on 
child-psychology as “‘of an inspirational and speculative nature’, 
and welcomes the new ‘empirical and experimental work”’ 
with its “results stated in the form of scientific hypotheses 
rather than dogmatic theories’. By speculation Morgan 
understands merely dogmatic guesswork which is not subjected 
to testing, and he does admit the place of guesswork or specula- 
tion in enquiry when he says: “The scientist needs enough 
imagination to derive hypotheses from his data, but he should 
not permit his imagination to become a substitute for the testing 
of his theories by concrete experiment” (p. 4). But this 
quotation shows that for Morgan the only cure for dogmatism 
is experimental testing, a theory which leads to the belief that 
any questions not open to such testing must be left to the light of 
inspiration, and have no place in a scientific investigation. 
The falsity of this theory can be seen in the case of questions 
which can be tested experimentally. Morgan distinguishes 
the data or facts from which the hypothesis is derived, and the 
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experiments used to test it. ‘The student will find it very 
stimulating to see how many divergent hypotheses may be 
formulated from the same facts and to devise experiments to 
decide between them” (p. 9). But these facts are also tests of 
the hypothesis in question ; they have been observed to agree 
with it and the fact that their observation antedated its forma- 
tion would not keep us from presenting them as part of the 
evidence supporting it. The elimination of possible hypotheses 
is certainly an important part of the hypothetical method, and 
for this we require examples as varied as possible. The special 
value of experiment is that it can give us variations which 
might occur only rarely, or not at all, spontaneously. But 
that gives no justification for ignoring non-experimental tests 
and the questions which can only be tested in this way. 

The outcome of Morgan’s position is the continuance of 
dogmatic, vague, and conventional opinions on these questions. 
Much of the work which he describes is based on such uncriticised 
views, instead of being aimed at testing assumptions or 
hypotheses. This is especially noticeable in the tests of develop- 
ment, with which Morgan, owing to his interest in education, 
is so much concerned. Any test of intelligence or emotional 
development, for example, must proceed on the basis of some 
view of the nature of intelligence and emotion, and of what 
constitutes maturity or development in these fields. These 
are questions which cannot be solved experimentally, or at least 
no experiments have yet been devised which can help us in their 
solution. Morgan himself attacks those experimenters who 
simply assume that their tests measure intelligence, and points 
out the necessity of obtaining some other evidence of intelligence, 
to test the validity of the test itself. He insists that a test is 
reliable, not when it consistently gives the same results, but 
when there is a correlation between its scores and intelligence 
itself (pp. 429, 430). If this is the case, it shows the necessity 
of discussing the question, What is intelligence? but Morgan 
has already closed that line of investigation with the remark : 
“We can only define intelligence in terms of performance on 
some standard test, for we know intelligence only through 
performance” (p. 427). 
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Coming to the methods or techniques which he thinks 
valuable in child-psychology, Morgan gives seven headings. 
The first is Observation of spontaneous activity, and under it are 
grouped Prolonged observation by relative, Prolonged observa- 
tion in observation chamber, The one-way vision screen, 
Photographic records, and The symptom sheet. All these aim at 
the accurate description of child behaviour, the screen, for 
example, enabling the child to be observed without the observa- 
tion leading to constrained behaviour. The second heading is 
Responses to test situations, covering Simultaneous observation 
and Problem-solving situations. These are attempts to discover 
scales for maturity. The first involves the simultaneous 
observation and comparison of the behaviour of children of 
different ages, the aim being to discover constant differences 
which can then serve as indices of maturity. In the second 
case the method is to observe the child’s success or failure in 
solving a devised problem. Some of the difficulties involved 
in these tests are pointed out by Morgan in the presentation 
of such experimental studies. One difficulty is the possible 
arbitrariness in describing a certain reaction or anSwer as a 
success or failure. Morgan, discussing a sociability test of Hsia 
(pp. 403, 404), points out the tendency of the test to pick the 
“good”’ boy or girl, and questions the criterion used, which was 
the opinions of teachers. The difficulty connects with that of 
deciding what the success or failure is measuring. Morgan 
shows himself conscious of this difficulty in the chapter on 
Intelligence, where he points out that any number of outside 
interests may influence the child’s reaction. Some work by 
Alpert, presented in the chapter ‘Thinking and Working’’, 
also brings this out. Alpert studied the attitude of the child 
towards the problem, distinguishing three types, failure to 
respond, direct response and indirect response. She decided that 
failure to respond was not a function of chronological or mental 
age, but of social and emotional immaturity. She thus shows 
the arbitrariness of deciding that the lack of response measures 
mental age, although her conclusion involves the equally difficult 
problem of setting up a scale for measuring social and emotional 
maturity. A third difficulty suggested by Alpert’s work is 
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whether we can set up norms of development by reference to 
chronological age. 

The third method is the Case study method, the gathering 
of facts about a child from various sources supplemented by 
interviews with and examinations of the child himself. Fourth 
is Clinical treatment, which can function as an experiment if the 
treatment and results are checked; fifth, Community surveys, 
dealing with the relation between the child’s behaviour and his 
social environment. Sixth is Factor analysis, developed by 
Spearman, and last is the heading Experiment, under which 
Morgan, neglecting the wide gap between laboratory conditions 
and our complicated social environment, remarks: ‘. . . child 
psychology is evolving as a laboratory science, and consequently 
is advancing from a speculative study to the exact formulation 
of laws of human behaviour.” 

The emphasis in these methods is on the outward behaviour 
of the child and Morgan goes on to draw a distinction between 
the ‘subjective’ method of older writings and the new 
“objective”? method in psychology, a distinction also connected 
with his neglect of ‘‘speculative’ questions. His contention 
is that early psychologists ‘assumed that psychology was the 
study of the soul, the mind, experience or consciousness. These 
are, in the last analysis, individual affairs and have to be studied 
subjectively” (p. 18). His point is that the child, even if he had 
any findings on these subjects, could not report them, and that 
therefore all theorising on these subjects within child psychology 
is so much pure guesswork and illegitimate reading of adult 
findings into the psychology of the child. So he draws the 
conclusion “‘The important thing is not to study the abstract 
nature of his mind . . . but to teach him the significance of life 
- and some habits and attitudes which will enable him to fit into 
the scheme of things and still leave his impress upon them.” 
In the same section Morgan stresses the discovery that many of 
the pathological conditions in adults have their roots in childhood. 
He speaks of these conditions as depending upon “‘habitual ways 
of reacting to difficulties—‘defence reactions’”’. But the 
literature on these subjects shows that pathological conditions 
cannot be explained merely in terms of outward behaviour, but 
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that inner conflicts are concerned, which have their beginnings 
in childhood. Memories of these conflicts have been brought 
to light by special methods, and similar methods have been 
successful in unfolding the inner life of children. No one would 
ask a child for a theory of mind, which is not to say that some 
information cannot be gained about the subject from his own 
statements. But apart from the methodological question of 
how we can obtain knowledge of the child’s mind, a logical 
question is involved. If the child and the adult both have 
minds, and the one is a development of the other, there is every 
justification for expecting some common features, and the 
explanation of this development is a central question for 
psychology. Morgan insists on the fact of development, but 
does not explain it. He stresses the “‘plasticity”’ of the child, 
but offers no description of that which is so plastic, i.e. of that 
which is so readily changed by interaction with its environment. 

Morgan goes on to reject the instinct theory, and the theories 
of Adler and Freud, which are all attempts to explain the growth 
of man’s mental activities. Neither in footnotes nor in the 
list of Collateral Readings does Morgan refer the reader to specific 
works by Freud and Adler, or by McDougall, with whom the 
instinct theory is so closely connected. Nor does he do justice 
to these theories in his presentation. Thus he comments on 
Freud’s theory of the sexual perversity of the child (of which 
incidentally no description is given): ‘Perversion as he uses it, 
is merely a synonym for sin without the religious implications” 
(p. 24; my emphasis). The word may have this meaning for 
many, in common usage, but it has not, as used by Freud. 
And in discussing the instinct theory he keeps to what 
McDougall presented as ‘‘the behaviour or movements to which 
instincts give rise’ or “fixed behaviour patterns’ in Morgan’s 
terminology. He urges that expert observation discovers few 
of these fixed patterns in infants, a point which McDougall 
had noted, and speaks as though the possession of instinctive 
dispositions and education or development were incompatible, 
whereas McDougall’s whole aim is to show the nature of this 
development. Finally, although he thinks the conditioned 
reflex experiments have done much to discredit the instinct 
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theory, by showing how early learning can occur, he still admits 
some fixed behaviour patterns in the child and concludes 
vaguely: ‘“‘. . . modern studies have shown the necessity of 
emphasising the plasticity rather than the fixity of infant 
behaviour” (p. 27). Of what McDougall calls the “psychical 
aspect’’ of instinctive process, the cognitive, the affective and 
the conative aspects, he mentions nothing. Yet these are the 
central things in McDougall’s theory, more especially the affective 
or emotional element and the fact of striving. 

In fact Morgan nowhere gives an adequate discussion of 
emotion. He simply accepts the view that variations in the 
degree of activity of an infant constitute its emotional responses 
(p. 57). Further he does not discuss the theory of specific 
emotions which is so important in the instinct theory, but 
on the basis of an experiment by M. Sherman, in which a 
group of adults failed to name the emotions of children with 
any accuracy until they had seen the stimulus, decides that the 
emotions of children are undifferentiated, and should be classed 
only as excitement and relaxation. In the chapter on Emotional 
Development he places the terms rage, love, fear and so on, on 
the same footing as walking and similar outward activities, 
arguing that it is as ridiculous to say that rage makes a man 
behave in a certain way, as it would be to say that walking 
makes him walk. The fact that the first statement certainly 
seems to convey something, the distinction implied in the fact 
that we speak of suppressed rage but not of suppressed walking, 
he does not deal with. His explanation of emotions is in terms 
of the behaviour of the ‘‘smooth’’ muscles, and he presents the 
enlarging of the eye, the more vigorous action of the heart and 
lungs, and similar phenomena, as a picture of behaviour which 
can be described as emotional excitement. The nature of the 
“subjective experiences” which, he says, result from these 
changes, and which the individual describes as an emotion, are 
not considered in any detail; Morgan contents himself with the 
following very incomplete statement: ‘From a subjective 
viewpoint emotions may be classed as desirable or undesirable, 
pleasant or unpleasant. The terms usually applied to this 
grouping are joy and sorrow” (p. 163). 
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The inadequacy of this discussion affects Morgan’s treatment 
of many other topics, since he makes emotional development 
play such an important part in the general maturity of the child, 
in what Morgan would call his Personality. He argues that we 
can acquire emotional habits, and that these are a large com- 
ponent of the “attitudes” in terms of which a child’s conduct 
needs to be understood. Such attitudes are being ‘gloomy or 
optimistic, suspicious or trusting, loving or hateful, irritable 
or good-natured, fearful or courageous, genial or sullen. These 
attitudes comprise the largest part of what we know as 
personality ...’” These attitudes are especially important 
for Morgan as having an “integrating function”, integration 
with or adjustment to environment and self being, in his opinion, 
the aim of education. This adjustment has to be learned 
because of the existence of conflicts with environment (social 
environment in particular), and with self. Morgan’s policy of 
neglecting the nature of the “inner” or mental life of the child 
does not fit him to deal with the problem of inner conflicts, nor 
to reject the method of child analysis as “not only futile but 
pernicious”. But it is on the side of social maladjustment 
that Morgan’s conventional assumptions appear most clearly. 
Although he criticises the criterion which Hsia used in his 
sociability tests, his own criteria are conventional. Consistently 
with his criticism of Hsia he rejects mere conformity as a 
criterion, but he nevertheless argues that rebellion against 
society leads to delinquency. The ideal is to become 
“harmonised”’ with the environment. The choice of such bodies 
as the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts and Guides, Big Brothers and 
Big Sisters, and Junior Police, as educating influences in social 
development or integration with society shows that this integra- 
tion with society is just adjustment with society as it stands, 
and is quite opposed to social criticism, which may be the real 
mark of maturity in this sphere. 

ALICE R. WALKER. 


THe EvoLuTion oF HinpU MorAL IpEAs. By Sir P. S. 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, LL.D. Calcutta University Press. 1935. 
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This work consists of a series of lectures given at the 
University of Calcutta, in connection with the annual Kamala 
Lectureship, a foundation dating from 1924, when Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee gave forty thousand rupees to the University in 
memory of his daughter Kamala Devi. It is perhaps symptom- 
atic of one of the ethical changes in India which the book deals 
with, that the lectureship should be in honour of a woman. 
And it is obvious that the present lecturer is much concerned 
with the individual development and social functioning of 
Indian women, and is sympathetic with their desire for fuller 
and freer life. 

However, this is but one theme of his lectures. Their 
general title is much wider, and perhaps the main comment to 
be made on the book is that this title is in great part a misnomer. 
The lectures had in view a twofold audience, and they took on 
a dual purpose according as one or the other section of this 
audience was in the lecturer’s mind. He was thinking partly 
of fellow Indians—or indeed wholly of them in many of his 
footnotes which are given in Sanskrit without translation. 
It is on this side of the book that the title receives justification, 
for one of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer’s aims is to convince his con- 
servative fellow Indians that Hindu moral ideals have not 
remained unchanged from (literally) eternity, but that the 
supposed divine revelation has been adapted from time to time 
to meet altered circumstances and in expression of greater 
moral sensitiveness. 

One gathers that there is a considerable diehard section 
in India on these matters. “The attack made upon social usages 
and the rules of Hindu law by the reforming zeal and ambition 
of members of the legislature has naturally created a feeling of 
alarm in orthodox Hindu circles. The desire to protect the 
personal laws and social usages of the Hindu community has 
led to the formation of a Sanatanist group in the legislature 
and of Sanatana Dharma associations in the country. The 
object of these groups and associations is to resist the onslaughts 
of the social reformers, and they take their stand on an appeal 
to the principles of the Dharma Sastra which they contend are 
eternal and immutable” (p. x). It is the old story of con- 
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servatives and radicals, with our author playing the part of 
liberal intermediary but addressing himself mainly to the 
orthodox. The conservatives here, as usual, are the party of 
authority and tradition, of faith rather than of reason. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer is so far in agreement with them that he thinks 
that the tradition of a people counts for much in determining 
the general lines of their belief and practice. It must be 
Hinduism, rather than Christianity or Mohammedanism, for 
the Indians, because “there is prima facie a presumption in 
favour of long established creeds as better suited to the instincts, 
cravings, temperaments and inherited culture of the people 
among whom they have obtained” (p. 207). This is an aspect 
of the relativism which the writer often advocates, and which 
he thinks is peculiarly emphasised in Hindu ethics. ‘Ends and 
rules have alike to be adapted to the capacities of individuals, 
to their status in society, to their conditions and occupations. 
The Hindu code of ethics is not a Procrustean bed . . . While 
there are universal rules of conduct applicable to all persons 
and under all conditions, the Hindu code recognises the existence 
and necessity of special codes as well as the need for the flexibility 
of injunctions” (p. 187). So that ‘Hinduism for Indians”’ 
does not by any means imply “Indians for Hinduism’’, in the 
sense that they must absolutely conform to its inflexibility ; 
and those authorities, past or present, who would petrify the 
rules of conduct, are doing a disservice to their cause. “The 
ethical conceptions which have been embodied in Hindu literature 
and have moulded the life and thought of Hindus for ages have 
now been brought into contact with those of the rest of the 
civilised world, and are undergoing transformation under the 
impact of new economic conditions, scientific knowledge, 
western civilisation and literature, and the social and political 
movements and ideas of Europe . . . The old rules have to be 
reinterpreted and modified where necessary. The process 
of change which has been set on foot is sure to be accelerated 
by the influence of the various factors to which I have referred” 
(pp. 188-189). 

With such changes impending, and indeed already com- 
mencing, it is not enough to rest on authority and tradition, to 
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follow the ipsissima verba of thinkers in the far past. It is 
necessary to find a rational basis for the empirical rules which 
society has observed, and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer believes that 
such a basis—congenial also to the spirit of Hinduism—is 
provided by universalistic hedonism. He nowhere indulges 
in argument for this criterion, either in itself or as against rival 
views. Perhaps here he has in mind the other, non-Indian 
section of his audience, and feels that they are familiar with the 
hedonistic case. 

It is this other section, or the parts of the book addressed 
to them, which render its title misleading. The author’s second 
main aim is obviously to commend Hindu ethics to outsiders, 
and especially to defend it against criticism from Christians and 
Europeans. This strain comes out not only in a special chapter, 
but in many other chapters and in the numerous footnotes 
wherein are pointed out the changes, often tardy and always 
desirable, in European moral practice. Here, the only way in 
which an evolution of moral ideals is considered is by way of 
showing that a charge of moral backwardness brought against 
Hinduism comes with little force out of countries which can 
properly be subjected to the same indictment. Why, for 
instance, should the English-speaking peoples exclaim against 
the treatment of the Sudra caste (or outcaste) in view of their 
own attitude towards natives in Africa and Australia and 
towards Negroes in America? But complaint against the 
fitness of the book’s title goes further. Even when the author’s 
treatment professes to be true to it, too often he gives but a 
slight indication, and sometimes no indication at all, of a moral 
evolution. The reader is frequently at a loss to discover where 
and how development has taken place. One feels that Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer will have to present a better case to his fellow 
Indians if he is to convince them of the inherent flexibility of 
Hindu ethics. 

Indeed, perusal of the book may well leave a doubt in the 
reader’s mind as to whether Hinduism has been very develop- 
mental or adaptable. We are even told that in a number of 
cases there has been declension from earlier ideals, and that in 
general Hindu ethics have suffered from their subordination to a 
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religion which has hardened into ritualism and the repression 
of free action and initiative. This relationship with religion, 
we are informed at the outset, is quite different from that which 
has obtained in European thought. ‘There is a great difference 
between the manner in which these questions have been 
approached by Greek or modern thinkers and the method of 
approach of the Hindu thinkers. While the speculations of the 
former are based on the foundation of pure reason, the discussions 
of the latter are based upon the authority of the scriptures. . . 
The Hindu is satisfied with tracing the origin of rules to some 
text of scripture or some authoritative tradition, and does not 
press home the question as to the rational basis of the rule. 
He ... does not believe that mere unfettered intellectual 
reasoning can furnish guidance in matters of morality”’ (p. 7). 
This suggests that there is one predominant respect in which 
the “evolution of Hindu moral ideals’”’ will have to take place, 
viz. in altering the general basis on which moral action is taken, 
as well as in changing the particular directions of this action. 

Yet Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, although he wants his countrymen 
to do many things which they now frown upon, and for their 
moral betterment, is convinced that they may find adequate 
backing for this in the large principles of their religion. In 
this vein he has some interesting discussions on the central 
questions of moral philosophy, as these may be found in Hindu 
doctrine. One may make special reference to the subject of 
Dharma (i.e. the means of attaining welfare or happiness where 
the connection between the act or omission and the consequent 
welfare is mysterious, in contrast with instances where the 
connection is obvious; this should have an interest for 
Intuitionists) ; also to the doctrine of Karma, especially in its 
compatibility (or otherwise) with Dharma; to the four 
Purusarthas or ends of conduct ; and finally to the treatment of 
the idea of duty. One could wish that these topics were dealt 
with more fully, for the author appears to be familiar with 
current controversy in moral philosophy. It may be hoped 
that he will return to the matter at some future time, and give 
his attention from the Hindu point of view to the questions 
which are of most moment to professional students of ethics. 
6 
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His present book will not only intrigue such persons, but will 
give to them and to other readers a general idea of the moral 
outlook of Hinduism, as it is seen by a cultivated mind within 
that system. 

A. C. Fox. 


ANIMALS AND MEN. David Katz. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1937. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


Professor Katz, as a writer of psychological monographs, 
is previously known to the science mainly as the author of 
“The World of Colour’. His present study in comparative 
psychology breaks new ground. His monograph is not 
exhaustive, but rather illustrative of previously accepted 
principles, of which it is a general exposition. His own apparatus 
and that of others reported by him—and this must commend 
his experimental reports to many—are simple in the extreme. 
Further, in the matter of clear thought and decisive exposition, 
his book is a model of presentation. It is helped by the excellent 
translation by Miss A. I. Taylor and Mr. H. 8. Jackson, who do 
full justice to the clarity of the original. 

Introducing the subject by an account of the classical 
“debunking” of the ‘‘Elberfield Horses’’, he passes to a problem 
of his own, that of the explanation of the behaviour of a mouse 
stuck in the wire meshes of a cage. His final explanation of 
this affords a concrete example of the need for a cautious 
application of the law of parsimony to all animal phenomena. 
Yet, on the other hand, Katz is no behaviourist, but strictly 
insists that the psychology of animal behaviour involves the 
treatment of consciousness. But, while dealing with integral 
wholes of conduct, he never works the blessed term “gestalt” 
to death. On one page only is the word mentioned, and once is 
genuinely grateful for this forbearance. 

_ In treating the problem method as introduced by Thorndike, 
he does not forget, as do most writers on animal psychology, 
to do justice to Hobhouse’s work, ‘Mind in Evolution’’, which 
actually preceded the now classical work of Koehler on the 
mental levels of chimpanzees. The application of this method 
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to problems of animal perception is carefully but not exhaustively 
illustrated by many well known examples. Problems of 
perception of space by animals and the need for use of binaural 
and binocular discrimination are admirably dealt with by 
simple yet effective methods of experiment. In this chapter 
he scientifically explodes the theory that dogs track by scent. 
This refutation of a long-accepted fact will come as a shock 
to most readers. 

In the chapter on drives and instincts, he particularly 
champions the principle of maturation as opposed to the theory 
of learning. In one experiment quoted by him three groups of 
chicks were brought up in varied proximity to adult birds and 
the development of their “natural’’ cries noted. Group I was 
so isolated that no sounds from adult birds could be heard by 
them. Group II was isolated from adult bird company but 
within hearing. Group III was brought up with and among 
adult birds. In nearly every case Group I showed greatest 
precocity and Group III, possibly through adult dominance, 
the slowest rate of development. This experiment provides a 
complete answer to the “‘pecking”’ dispute that held so prominent 
a place some years ago among psychologists in the U.S.A. 
Again, the view of individual needs as complementary to 
external stimulus, both being components of a meaningful 
situation, is admirably demonstrated in the manner of choice of 
foods by animals. 

A section which is most admirably and freshly treated is 
that of the “social conduct” of animals. The interrelation of 
dominance in a small group of hens suggests possibilities of the 
application of such observations to child groups. This is one 
of the points upon which Katz insists throughout. One very 
strange example of the effect of the regulation of companionship 
is the apparently neurotic behaviour of isolated chicks, cut off 
from other living creatures so thoroughly, that even their 
feeding was conducted by automatic means. When one of these 
was introduced to a group of normal chicks he “was perplexed 
and behaved confusedly and in a state of consternation”’. 

Finally, the writer insists on the unity of mental phenomena 
in animals and men. At the same time, the limitations of 
6 « 
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animal possibilities in regard to transfer of relationships is 
carefully insisted upon. As a genetic study of animal psychology 
and an introduction to child problems this book is excellent. 
One could wish that a similar book on child psychology leading 
to adult psychology might be produced by him, and, since 
Dr. Katz’s new appointment to the Chair of Psychology at 
Stockholm covers the field of education also, one may hope that 
he will achieve in that field the same clarity and economy which . 
he has presented in “‘Animals and Men”’. 

One can say that the book is not merely one for library 
reference, but may profitably be read and used by every 
intelligent and inquiring student in general psychology. 

A. H. MARTIN. 


EMOTION AND THE EDUCATIVE Process. A Report of the 
Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative 
Process. By Daniel Alfred Prescott, Ed.D. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1938. Pp. 323. 
Price: 1.50 dollars. 


The objectives of this study “were to ascertain the recog- 
nition to be accorded emotional factors in the educational 
process, with special reference to the questions (1) whether 
emotion has been unduly ignored in the stress laid upon the 
acquisition of knowledge and the development of skill in the 
acquisition of knowledge ; (2) whether education should concern 
itself with the strength and direction of desires developed or 
inhibited by the educational process; (3) whether the stress 
laid on the attitude of neutral detachment, desirable in the 
scientific observer, has been unduly extended into other spheres 
of life to the impoverishment of the life of American youth ; 
and (4) in the event that it should appear desirable for education 
to concern itself more directly with the development and 
direction of emotion, to consider by what devices emotion may 
be more accurately described, measured and oriented’’. 

In fact, the committee made a detailed examination of the 
psychological literature for the purpose of ascertaining what 
knowledge about affective experience and behaviour may be 
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safely assumed to be valid fact. They found vast areas of 
ignorance, as was to be expected, since they looked for proof 
only in experimental and statistical studies. The committee 
at every step propose plans for research and experimentation 
in schools to throw light upon these areas of ignorance in order 
to secure “scientific validation of educational methods”’. 

Throughout this study the emphasis lies on scientific 
validation as given by measurable results of education. The 
soft pedal is put on logic and reason. Characteristic of this 
attitude is the sentence that “for the present our scientific 
knowledge is so limited that philosophy must continue to play a 
large part in determining the objectives of education with regard 
to the training of affective behaviour’. Surely we need a little 
more philosophy, in the sense of consistent thinking based on 
common experience and relevant experimentation, to obtain 
some understanding of obscure problems of psychology and 
education, many of which lie beyond the narrow scope of specific 
experiment. The main fault of modern psychology and 
especially educational psychology lies in the prevalent blind 
faith in statistical figures and haphazard conclusions with little 
effort at organising the latter into a consistent and comprehensive 
theory. In the make-up of the educated man there is required 
not only information and skill necessary for the conveniences 
of life, but most decidedly balanced judgment and self-controlled 
behaviour, wide outlook and sympathy and esthetic sensibility. 
The ideal educated man is a work of art. As such he cannot 
be the subject of statistical measurement, any more than 
statistics can provide a proof for ethical and esthetic values. 

In present-day reforms of education knowledge is at a 
discount compared with affective experience. Perhaps it is as 
well, since the latter has been so long neglected. But why should 
these two be radically opposed? The human being is as 
‘spontaneously active, indeed more so, in knowing things as in 
moving things. The affective tone in thinking about things 
may be as vivid as in shoving things about. It is the thought 
originating and directing our movements that gives us pleasure, 
more than the movements themselves. A pupil quietly absorbed 
in the solution of an abstract mathematical problem or groping 
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for the clear and harmonious expression of his thought makes 
more of a truly human effort and is more humanly active than a 
pupil who uses scissors and paste in a search for pictures 
illustrating the wool-growing industry. A pupil is really active 
in an educational sense only when he does think. In the search 
for a more effective system educationists insist on character 
training by affective experience as most important. On the 
other hand most parents will continue to consider that the first 
duty of teachers is to help the children to acquire the necessary 
knowledge and skill, that the home has the primary right to 
work up enthusiasm for specific social, political and religious 
ideals, that the teachers should concern themselves mainly with 
strengthening the pupils’ desires to acquire knowledge and skill. 
Educationists, rightly, are not satisfied with this limited 
objective, but in their dissatisfaction they tend to extol affective 
experience at the expense of knowledge. This opposition 
between pure knowledge and affective experience does not hold ; 
there may be opposition between theoretical and applied science, 
and the application of psychology to education, in the absence of 
a clear background of general psychological and educational 
theory, has in some cases proved futile. All spontaneous 
human activity may be considered from a threefold aspect, the 
cognitive, affective and conative. These aspects, however, 
are mere abstractions and may be allowed for purposes of 
analysis and exposition. In practice, these three aspects of the 
one activity are too often thought of as three separate and 
independent activities. Pure thought, then, is conceived as 
pale and lacking all affective-conative glow. Surely, it is a 
perversion of Biihler’s concept of feeling as “function pleasure”’ 
to quote it as favouring the “activity’’ school (p. 16) which 
emphasises manual activity at the expense of rational activity. 
The joy which comes with activity is not restricted to the 
pleasure experienced in the functioning of sense organs and 
muscles. Thought is the pre-eminent function of the human 
mind. The reformer’s unveiled neglect of reason and knowledge 
deserves the sneer of Mephistopheles : 
Ah-ha! if only you will contemn 
Reason and knowledge, both of them 
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Twin peaks of human faculty ; 

And stare until your eyballs start 

At sorcery’s phantasmal art 

The lying spirit teaches thee ; 

Then thou art mine to have and keep. 

The Report does not let us forget that its objective is but 
“to set down the findings of an exploratory study—and to 
stimulate reasoned research that will validate or disprove 
current trends of thought about character development and 
personality maturation’. The book will prove a serviceable 
reference book for brief accounts of what physiologists, psychi- 
atrists and psychologists of every shade of opinion have written 
about feeling, emotion, attitude, trainability of affective 
behaviour, affective maturity, personality needs and the influence 
of affective factors upon learning. The Report does not intend 
to make a new contribution to the psychology of emotion. 
Its reading is as monotonous as plodding through a dictionary. 
The ‘implications for education” appended to each chapter 
will prove useful for students in search of a subject for educational 
investigation. As all behaviour is affective, although not 
always so intensely affective-conative as to be termed emotional, 
there is no item of school life which is foreign to the purpose 
of this report, from the ringing of school bells to the teaching 
of religion. 

The Report makes clear the modern tendency to disregard 
the theory that emotional patterns of behaviour are present at 
birth or appear later as the result simply of the genetic process 
of maturing. The specific innate pattern theory of J. B. Watson 
never found much recognition outside behaviouristic circles. 
The account of McDougall’s theory of emotion, which has had 
a much wider appeal, seems misleading. The book deals mainly 
with the bodily expression of emotion and asserts that 
‘McDougall does not regard emotions as unique forms of 
behaviour” (p. 64). McDougall posits as many primary 
emotions as instincts. The latter are unique and distinct, 
innate drives, and it seems to follow that in the hormic theory 
unique and distinct emotions ‘‘as experienced’’ must be accepted. 
For McDougall assumes as the most essential factor in emotion 
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the immediate experience of striving.. The strivings are innately 
and qualitatively different and so the experience of them must 
needs be innately and qualitatively different. This applies 
only to emotion as felt and not to emotion as expressed or 
resulting in somatic changes. McDougall conceives human 
instincts as pure drives which do not touch off specific motor 
patterns. In ‘Energies of Man’ he defines instinct as “a 
complex unit of organisation, consisting of a propensity geared 
closely and exclusively with some highly specialised native 
ability or group of abilities’. Contemporary psychology tends 
more and more to the older view that what is innate are only 
abilities determined by the bodily constitution of the individual 
(sensory, motor, perceptual, imaginal and intellectual abilities), 
that every mental activity has a negative or positive aspect of 
feeling and that, therefore, there are but two innate drives, 
attraction and aversion, or adient and abient responses. The 
native constitution and the environment are made responsible 
for emotional differentiation. 

This Report is concerned more with the physiological than 
the mental aspect of emotion, personality needs and attitudes. 
The understanding of man as an active individual requires the 
study of both body and mind, yet it would seem that for teachers 
the mental aspect of our organism is the more important. 
Little is gained for the understanding of the abstract concepts of 
pleasant and unpleasant feeling by saying that these are 
indicators of ‘how well the basic (biochemical) equilibria are 
being maintained’’.. The pleasure we experience in the solution 
of a problem is not merely the effect of the relaxation of bodily 
tension or the coming to rest (satisfaction) of our desire to see 
light. The shining truth itself is a pleasant experience. This 
experience is not totally accounted for by saying that it ‘‘grows 
out of organic conditions in the viscera”. The seeing of the 
truth is the determinant, the visceral conditions the consequent. 
The Report tells us of “situations causing strong emotions 
through cortical interpretation . . . behaviour being mediated 
by ratios or gradients in electrical and biochemical activity 
between different parts of the cerebral cortex and possibly 
between different parts of the brain as a whole’. No objection 
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is raised against the use of these terms by physiologists whose 
aim is to observe the somatic and visceral reactions in emotional 
excitement. But this is only one part of emotional behaviour. 
We smile at the medieval attempts to explain physical 
phenomena by endowing nature with mental powers and call 
it a superstitious attitude. We have gone to the other extreme 
of superstition in the belief that animal and human behaviour 
is explained, if we know the biochemistry of their bodies. This 
is brain mythology. 

The last three chapters are the more original and stimulating. 
They deal with aspects of education needing study and personnel 
problems in education. Psychologists and educationists in 
their endeavour for reform focus attention on the needs of the 
child and forget that parents and teachers are also human 
beings. The Report does not make this mistake. ‘The mental 
health’, we read, ‘‘of the personnel of public schools must be 
the serious concern of all persons who are deeply interested in 
education.” Some of the subjects indicated for research are : 
fatigue of teachers, encouragement of marriage, encouragement 
for recreation, freedom from financial worry, freedom for a full, 
rich experience of life, freedom to exercise initiative and creative 
thinking. The Report enlarges upon a few of the adverse 
conditions which in U.S.A. endanger the mental health of 
teachers. One of these may be mentioned as characteristic of 
countries where teachers are mostly women. As late as 1936, 
in some communities, young women had to sign a contract 
‘not to go out in the company of young men except on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, to refrain from dancing, playing cards 
and smoking and to maintain at all times a high degree of 
dignity .. . In community after community throughout the 
country this repressive public opinion narrows the activities 
permitted to teachers until they find it very difficult to make 
themselves sufficiently interesting and attractive to hold 
desirable young men. But even when young teachers capture 
the love of eligible young men, they are not permitted to marry 
in a great many communities . . . The net result is that our 

“gchools are manned in the main by very young, relatively 
inexperienced women who have not yet chosen a mate, by 
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spinsters who could not achieve a normal love life, by women 
whose homes have been broken by death or divorce, and by a 
very few mature, fully experienced teachers. The school thus 
becomes essentially an institution, dominated at least in personnel 
relationships by a feminine point of view but not of women 
who have achieved full emotional maturity.” 

As a general impression of this Report, as also of the 
prevailing attitude of educational reformers, one is struck by 
the endeavour to improve the extrinsic factors of motivation 
rather than to help the pupil to develop a genuine enthusiasm 
for the subjects themselves, for their own intrinsic value. The 
Report admits that ‘‘both the speed and the efficiency of learning 
are related directly to the genuineness and the strength of the 
motivation to learn’’, in spite of the fact that it has found no 
significant, statistical study to prove this truism. 

“In the light of this fact’’, the Report continues, “‘it is 
amazing that school people so seldom ask themselves the 
question: Have children any real reason for learning this 
material which we are offering them? Is there are real reason 
which we can demonstrate to them for learning this material ? 
If any genuine reasons exist, how can they be demonstrated to 
children? One would expect that the establishment of motiva- 
tion would be a significant part of the planned program of all 
schools ; instead elaborate studies are made of different ‘methods’ 
of presenting material.” 

The teacher should and can demonstrate the utilitarian 
value of certain subjects. But this can produce only an initial 
motivation to learn the subject. The important motivation 
urging the pupil to increase and integrate his knowledge must 
be interest in the subject for its own sake. How can this genuine 
reason for learning a subject be demonstrated to children? 
Only by presenting the material so clearly and attractively 
that the children will understand it and find pleasure in that 
understanding. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
Genuine thinking and cultural education begins when a subject 
is studied for its own sake rather than its mere utility. The 
taste of right thinking, feeling and conduct carries its own 
reward. Thisisanold truth. It has lost nothing of its freshness 
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through the passage of time, it is in little danger of the heavy- 
handed pugilist of experimental education. 


Freshman : 
Honestly I’d as lief go back. 
I do not like these musty halls 
I do not like these mouldy walls, 
There seems to me no room, no space, 
Nor grass nor trees; all’s glum and black ; 
In lecture-rooms, with pen and ink, 
I cannot see nor hear nor think. 


Mephistopheles : 
Oh, you will soon acquire the knack. 
A child won’t take the breast at first, 
Yet loves at last to slake its thirst. 
So with a right good will you'll tug 
In a few days at Wisdom’s dug. 
P. M. BACHELARD. 


RECHERCHES SUR LA SOLIDARITE ET L’INDEPENDENCE DES 
APTITUDES INTELLECTUELLES D’APRES LES NOTES DES 
EXAMENS ECRITS DU BACCALAUREAT. Par Henri Laugier 
et D. Weinberg. Paris, 1938. 


Here is a report of some eighty quarto pages of a study 
made under the auspices of the International Institute Examina- 
tions Inquiry, which of course is Carnegie-endowed. The 
present study has arisen, out of an earlier study published in 
1936 under the editorship of Désclos, in which was considered 
the part played by the personality of the examiner in the 
allotment of marks. 

The present researches have a threefold object: (a) To 
study the differences between various groups of pupils who 
submit themselves to the written tests of the Baccalauréat. 
(b) To investigate the relation between the success of the same 
pupils in the different subjects ; which question is related to the 
important problem of the relation between abilities. The 
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Spearman technique of factorial analysis is adapted to this 
latter inquiry. (c) To analyse the diversity of the individual 
results for the total score of the written examination. 


The examination for the first section of the Baccalauréat 
is divided into three groups according to the subjects chosen. 
These are known as groups A, A’, and B. All include French, 
composition and mathematics. Both A and A’ have Latin, 
while A has Greek and A’ a modern language. B has no ancient 
language but has two modern languages and also has physics. 
For this study 500 scripts in each group were used. The 
modern language in A’ and one of the modern languages in B 
was English. The second language in B was sometimes Spanish 
and sometimes German. These are the data, then, upon which 
the inquiry is based. 


The findings of the Commission have been more or less as 
follows: (1) The ogive curves presented and a comparison of 
the mean scores reveal (a) that the candidates in section A— 
in every case where comparison was possible—obtained better 
scores than the candidates in the other sections, (b) that 
candidates in section A’ occupy the next position. 


(2) The scatter of individual scores about their means is 
regularly less for French composition than for the other scripts. 
In general the greatest scatter is in the Greek paper in section A ; 
in the Latin paper in section A’, and in either mathematics or 
physics for section B. These variations of scatter are allowed 
to influence the weights attributed to each test in the calculation 
of the global score. (3) Generally speaking the relation between 
pairs of tests is in terms of straight-line regression. Where 
this was so “‘r’’ has been calculated, and for the three exceptions 
7 has been found. Thus was obtained a complete matrix of 
raw correlations. These were then corrected for attenuation. 


(4) The highest correlation coefficients are : 
(a) Latin and Greek (in A) -« T==0-694. 
(b) Mathematics and Physics (inB) r=0-555. 


(c) The two modern languages 
(in B) oe is ay -rs=0"437; 
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These coefficients are hardly decreased at all when the 
effect of the other scores is held constant by the partial cor- 
relation technique. 


(5) The correlations between the sciences and the modern 
languages are among the lowest and they are negligible with 
partial correlation. 

(6) French composition correlates as bioaely with modern 
languages (0-358) as with classics (0:359). This, the authors 
point out, does not corroborate the thesis that French success is 
largely dependent on the excellence of the classical studies. 


(7) Statistical analysis of the matrix of correlations shows 
that, with the exception of mathematics and physics, they satisfy 
Spearman’s Tetrad criterion. That is to say there is a general 
factor and factors specific to each test. There is also a group 
factor common to mathematics and physics and independent of 
the general factor. 

(8) The subjects most heavily weighted with “g’’ are classics 
and the second modern language. The least weighted are the 
science subjects mathematics and physics. 

(9) The part of the total variance attributable to the general 
factor differs for each section. It is 68% in A, 54% in A’, 
33% in B (Spanish) and 58% in B (German). 

- And, write Laugier and Weinberg (p. 51), ‘“Malgré leur 
caractére théorique, les résultats de l’analyse factorielle offrent 
des suggestions pour les applications pratiques, en particulier, 
pour le probleme de Vorientation scolaire’’. 

They proceed to point out that the importance for educa- 
tional guidance of the factorial analysis has been the differentia- 
tion between the literary and the science subjects. They point 
out that what matters is not differential scores in ancient and 
modern languages since those scores all depend on “g’’, but 
that there is a type of pupil who is unable to tackle the “études 
classiques approfondies” but who can nevertheless master the 
science subjects. For them there should be a type of schooling 
permitting an extended and more substantial science programme. 

This whole study has been mathematically very sound. 
It has been carefully done and where possible conclusions drawn 
¥ 
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from the statistical procedures have been otherwise verified. 
One cannot but admit that the authors are justified in their 
conclusion—‘‘La présente enquéte en a fourni un schéma 
mathématique qui ne heurte pas les faits observés et rend 
compte, d’une facon aussi simple que possible, de l’ensemble 
des corrélations observées.”’ 
C. A. GIBB. 


STUDIES IN EXPRESSIVE MOVEMENT. By G. W. Allport and 

P. E. Vernon. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Pp. 269. 

This work has not lain on the reviewer’s table as long as the 
published date would suggest. The belated appearance of the 
review does, however, reflect the doubt it raises in the reviewer’s 
mind; and probably in the minds of the majority of 
psychologists. This is not a doubt concerning the actual facts 
or the sincerity of the research, but a doubt as to its real worth. 
The book reports two related research projects : (a) Consistency 
of Gesture and Style, (b) Handwriting and Personality. 

The authors point out that much of our judgment of 
personality is based upon perception of expressive movement. 
Therefore, they propose approaching the problem of personality 
through a study of movement. “Expressive movement in this 
monograph refers to those aspects of movement which are 
distinctive enough to differentiate one individual from 
another . . . One rather obvious difficulty lies in the fact that 
expression is not always confined to activity. Postures or 
cast of countenance are not, strictly speaking, movement, and 
yet they afford some of the best material for the study of 
expression” (p. 21). 

Chapter J’ outlines the history of previous studies of 
expression. The following three chapters set out the nature 
of the experiments which constitute the data of the study. 
There is an explanation of the statistical techniques used together 
with an expression of the limitations imposed by the use of only 
twenty-five cases. The techniques used for recording various 
phases of expression are carefully described ; and finally each 
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of the twelve experiments is individually reviewed. Chapter V 
presents an analysis of the experimental results and concludes 
that, ‘‘single habits of gesture, as we have measured them, are 
stable characteristics of the individuals in our experimental 
group” (p. 98). As part of these results there is presented in 
the appendix a table which gives the correlations between all 
the main variables. ‘“‘A study of the table shows that the 
correlations tend to be grouped where the variables are psychol- 
ogically related, in such a way that one is led to suspect that 
there are present ‘group factors’ of a fairly general order” 
(p. 108). Unfortunately Allport and Vernon have used the term 
“group factors’’ in a sense other than that usually implied in the 
statistical analysis of results. Their test population has been 
so small as to render useless any detailed “factor analysis’, 
so in a subjective way they have observed groups of high 
correlation coefficients and have sought to name “factors” 
for each group. They suggest three such factors—(a) a real 
or expansive motor tendency; (b) centrifugal—a general 
“outward tendency’’, freedom and ‘‘extroversion”’ of expressive 
movement; and (ce) emphasis depending upon measures of 
pressure, intensity and forcefulness. This, they claim, opens 
the way to a psychological analysis of movement as opposed 
to the physical attitude of Taylorism. Their case remains 
unproven. Yet one might reasonably allow them their funda- 
mental conclusion that their results ‘lend support to the 
personalistic contentions that there is some degree of unity in 
personality, that this unity is reflected in expression, and that, 
for this reason, acts and habits of expression show a certain 
consistency among themselves” (p. 171). 

The second part of the book is an extensive treatment of 
graphology pro and con. Graphic movement is expressive 
movement and so finds this large place in the present study. 
Considerable space is given to a review of the literature and to a 
refutation of the often quoted work of Hull and Montgomery. 
That study, Allport and Vernon claim, bears no relation to the 
methods employed in graphological practice. Allport, with 
some care, has renewed experimentation in this sphere. And by 
virtue of his name and status he has gained for this “black 
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sheep” of characterology at least a reconsideration. His 
attitude is tolerant, his method scientific, though, as Roback 
has pointed out, he has neglected to notice the possible influence 
of visual form (graphic fixation) in handwriting. Again one 
admits the author’s contention that graphic movement is 
“intricately woven with the deep-lying determinants of conduct”’ 
(p. 188). But one is forced to ask ‘““What then?’ Are we any 
nearer an understanding of the individual? Are we any nearer 
an objective measure of personality? Even though one must 
reply negatively to such questions it would be unfair to leave the 
impression that “‘Studies in Expressive Movement” is worthless. 
It has put on a sounder basis our earlier “hunches” that move- 
ment was expressive of personality and it affords a new approach 
to those ‘‘pseudo-sciences’” of characterology so summarily 
dismissed by psychologists of a decade ago. 


The research worker in the field of personality will find 
useful the bibliography of 206 books and articles both English 
and German. 

C. A. GIBB. 


THE ConcePT OF MorALs. By W. T. Stace, Professor of Philosophy in 
Princeton University. Pp. 307 + x. Macmillan & Co., Limited. 
1937. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


To me this was a disappointing book. Amidst the mass of 
discussion it was often difficult to know what the author was driving 
at, and one had to search diligently for his point of view. At times, 
too, it seemed that he was being clever, or unconventional—the 
discussion with his two friends in the Epilogue bears this out. 


Stace set out ten years ago, he tells us, to explore the different 
aspects of philosophy and to describe disinterestedly what could be 
found in each. With this book the plan is completed. In The Meaning 
of Beauty (1929) esthetics, and in The Theory of Knowledge and 
Existence (1932) epistemology and metaphysics, were dealt with. Now 
it is the turn of ethics. 


The author is in sympathy with what he calls the modern tendency 
to think of goodness, beauty and truth as relative to the time, the 
place and the circumstances of their appearance, and to expect no 
constant values. We are told that absolutism is dead; but we are 
warned at the same time not to let relativism run riot. The main 
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part of the book is an attempt to show that in spite of the principle 
of relativity there remains in morality something of real value, some- 
thing genuinely good and right and abiding. Why, then, attack in the 
Preface his contemporaries who uphold absolutism or idealism, most 
of whom ‘seem to have minds more fitted to convince their forebears 
of fifty years ago than to address the modern world”? Surely they 
also are searching for something good and right and abiding. Were 
Bernard Mandeville and Dean Swift in the early eighteenth century 
justified in reviving the selfish doctrines of Thomas Hobbes just 
because they wished to pour scorn on human nature and to deride the 
more orthodox teachings of Shaftesbury? All that Stace proposes to 
offer us is “a kind of utilitarianism”, a theory which “will resemble 
utilitarianism more than it resembles other ethical theories” (p. 111). 


On p. 67 he states his position. “Morality ... . is relative to 
the universal needs of human nature”, but not “to the particular needs 
of particular nations, ages or social groups. . . . Morality is 


universal, but it is not absolute.” By an absolute morality he means 
one that is unconditionally valid; by a universal morality, one that 
applies to all humanity in all ages. I prefer not to speak of an 
absolute morality—after all, it is the individual that has to work out 
his own problems. If anything is absolute, it can only be the good, 
the ideal which is worthy of pursuit. The good is not the possession 
of a finite being; rather are finite beings its incomplete vehicles. Stace 
claims that his “universal morality” gets over the undesirable con- 
clusions of ethical relativity and satisfies man’s moral feelings. 


There are two propositions held by the Utilitarians which Stace 
accepts as true. The first is that the moral quality of actions depends 
upon their consequences. The question of motive (like the question 
of value) is neglected—at least “motive” and “value” do not appear in 
the Index. The second is that all good consequences to which morality 
is a means can be summed up in the phrase “human happiness”. 
Human morality is a means to human happiness (p. 112). Further, 
the virtues are all of them forms of altruism, which itself is reduced 
to justice. The moral law is stated in the following terms: Act 
always so as to increase human happiness as much as possible. And 
at the same time act on the principle that all persons, including your- 
self, are intrinsically of equal value (p. 180). 

Now an ethic that neglects values and motives does not appeal to 
me. Nevertheless, it is to the premises, rather than the facts, that I 
take exception. I can see no force in a relative morality, in 
merely conventional as opposed to moral conduct. Apart from this 
the book contains much sound criticism and the facts are discussed in 


a sound and common-sense manner. 
W.M.K. 
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ABILITY GROUPING. By Harold S. Wyndham, M.A., Ed.D. Melbourne 
University Press, in association with Oxford University Press; 
1934. Price 7s. 


One of the complex problems that confront the educational 
administrator is concerned with the most effective means of educating 
children of widely differing capacities and abilities under the class 
teaching system. Dr. Wyndham states the problem as follows: 
“Within the limitations imposed by the necessity of grouping, what 
method of constituting class groups will best facilitate the expression 
of individual capacities and the satisfaction of individual needs of 
school children?” His book gives a comprehensive summary and 
critical review of the existing evidence subjective and objective, 
relating to this question. 


The first section of the study is devoted to an outline of the 
history of the class group in American elementary schools. After 
reviewing the various administrative plans that were devised to over- 
come problems associated with acceleration and retardation the author 
traces the growth of the practice of grouping children according to 
ability on the basis of intelligence test scores. He then proceeds to 
discuss the development of various well-known educational plans— 
e.g., Gary and Winnetka—which have also exercised their influence 
upon class-grouping. While the first marked tendency in ability- 
grouping was to educate dull and defective children in special classes, 
increasing attention has been paid in recent years to the segregation 
of brilliant children for educational purposes. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Wyndham concludes that ability-grouping has never undergone a 
thorough trial in the American elementary school but has remained a 
contentious issue on philosophical and sociological as well as educa- 
tional grounds. His further conclusion, that ability-grouping is not 
synonymous with the grouping of children upon the single criterion 
of scores in intelligence tests, is obviously sound. 

In the second section of his book Dr. Wyndham gives an excellent 
critical analysis of experiments which set out to determine the relative 
efficiency of homogeneous and heterogeneous grouping from the. point 
of view of gains in scholastic attainment. The evidence is, on the 
whole, disappointing, owing to the defective experimental techniques 
employed and the narrow scope of the investigations. We agree with 
Dr. Wyndham that a natural corollary of homogeneous grouping 
should be the provision of differentiated curricula and methods to 
meet the varying needs, capacities and interests of children. Such 
differentiation would, of course, complicate the difficulty of assessing 
educational gains made under the two systems of grouping. That 
there are other subjective factors to be considered in addition to 
scholastic attainment cannot be overlooked in a study of this kind. 
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Evidence relating to the effect of various modes of class-grouping 
on the personality and character of children is relatively unreliable 
owing to the recognised deficiencies of the questionnaire method. How- 
ever, Dr. Wyndham’s conclusion that, from the evidence available, no 
markedly undesirable personality traits are engendered as a result of 
homogeneous grouping, is somewhat reassuring. The question remains 
virtually unanswered as to whether teachers would be more efficient 
and contented in their work under a system of homogeneous grouping. 


Dr. Wyndham concludes his study with a discussion of the 
philosophical and sociological issues raised in connection with ability- 
grouping. While it is impossible in a short review to attempt a survey 
of these issues, we agree with Dr. Wyndham that homogeneous group- 
ing is neither essentially undemocratic nor necessarily detrimental to 
the fullest possible development of child personality. 


The problem which awaits solution is the determination of the 
bases upon which ability-grouping can be most satisfactorily achieved. 
Even if we do admit that scholastic attainment is a major criterion 
of school success, the question still remains as to what determinants 
are to be used in selecting homogeneous groups and the relative 
weights to be given to these determinants. In the light of our 
restricted knowledge of human abilities and aptitudes, this is indeed 
a complex problem. Certainly we cannot hope to achieve effective 
ability-grouping on the sole criterion of scores in intelligence tests. 
Dr. Wyndham is to be commended for clarifying the issues involved 
and for indicating the lines along which further research may be 


profitably undertaken. 
; E. C. RINGBOSE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Congress of the Association. 


The annual Congress of the Australasian Association of Psychology and 
Philosophy will be held at Melbourne University on the 17th, 18th and 19th 
May. The following programme has been arranged : 


Wednesday, 17th May : 


8 p.m.: Address by Dr. P. M. Bachelard, “The Gestalt Theory in 
Psychology’’. Chairman, Dr. J. K. Adey. 


Thursday, 18th May : 
9.45 a.m.: Annual Business Meeting. 


10.30 a.m.: Address by Mr. D. Taylor, President of the Association, 
“The Meaning of Mental’. Chairman, Professor John Anderson. 

2.30 p.m.: Symposium, Messrs. K. F. Walker, J. A. Passmore, 
G. A. Paul, ‘“‘The Place of Emotion in Mental Life”. Chairman, 
Mr. D. Taylor. 


8 p.m.: Address by Dr. Anita Muhl, “I.Q. 200-250”. Chairman, 
Dr. P. M. Bachelard. 


Friday, 19th May : 


10.30 a.m.: Address by Professor John Anderson, ‘Socialism’. 
Chairman, Professor A. Boyce Gibson. 


8 p.m.: Address by Mr. K. Newman, “The Contributions of White- 
head to Natural Theology”. Chairman, Dr. Greta Hort. 


Lectures on Alexander. 


Professor John Anderson is delivering, under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion, a course of four lectures on the philosophy of the late Professor Samuel 
Alexander (born Sydney, 6th January, 1859; died Manchester, 13th 
September, 1938). The lectures will be given in the Philosophy room at 
Sydney University at 8 p.m. on Monday, Ist May; Thursday, 4th May ; 
Monday, 8th May; and Thursday, 1lth May. The price of admission is one 
shilling for each single lecture or two shillings and sixpence for the whole 
course. The special topics of the four lectures will be: I. The Theory of 
Space-Time; II. The Mind and its Knowledge; III. Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness ; IV. Evolution and Deity. 


